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Who Cares for the Storm 


If he has on a 


“Bell” Brand 











Look for Trade-Mark on Lining. 


MACKINTOSH. 


Tailor-made of Superior Cloth. 
Perfect Body-Fitting Garment. 
Styles to Suit Various Tastes. 
Durable and Retain Their Shape. 
Never Grow Stiff and Clumsy. 
Not Odorous in any Climate. 
Highest Grade Garments Made. 
se 


Ask your dealer for “ Bell’’ Brand Mackintoshes. 
If he does not have them write to the manufacturers. 

































The following styles of ‘‘Bell’’ Brand Mackintoshes are made in all sizes: 








Rialto Box. Ulster. Cape Coat. Harvard. Service. Driving Box. 





Lord Chumley. 


BOSTON RUBBER COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





GEO. H. HOOD, Pres, F. C. Hoop, Sec'y. 
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Send 10 Cents in Stamps for a Sample Sackoge ot 


| OWNEY’S 


CHOCOLATE BONBONS. 


*““NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 


HF not to be hed fees = “THE WALTER M. LOWNEY Co. 
120 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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Delivered Free in United States. 
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The Artistic Standard 
6 the World! 








INCOMPARABLE 


HICKERIN: 


We unhesitatingly assert 
that as Now Constructed 
they are Superior to all 
other PIANOS manufac- 
tured and absolutely con- 
quer all competition. . 


Hm 


We call special attention 
to our Grands as the 
Finest Examples of the 
Piano Makers’ Art. . . 


mm 
Send for Catalogue. 

Hm 
Chickering & Sons, 
791 Tremont St., Boston. 








Is Baby’s life since he commenced using the 


“DAVIDSON” 


Patent Health Nipple, No. 48. He never has Colic now — he cannot 
with this Nipple — because the Collar makes collapse impossible. 





the purest Para Rubber by 
experience can produce or 


**Davidson’”’ Nipples are made of 
skilled workmen, and are the finest that 
that money can buy. 


Free! 


" To enable you to prove all that 

we claim for this Nipple we will 
willingly send a Sample Free 
on receipt of a 2-cent Stamp 
for postage. 


The Collar 


on the “ Davipson’”’ Patent 
Health Nipple, No. 48, 
makes 












— 


Collapse Impossible. 





If you are unable to obtain ‘‘ DAVIDSON ”’ Health Nipples, No. 48, of your 
Druggist or Dealer, don’t take any said to be “‘ Just as Good,’’ but write to us. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 40 Years. 120-page Catalogue of Rubber Goods Free. 
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SEVENTIETH VOLUME 


$1.75 a Year. Single copy 5 cts. 


For full Statement of Terms see last page. 


In the Clutch of the Tsar. 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter I. 


Where the story was told.— An un- 


principled sea-captain. — Thoughtless | 


yielding to unlawful 
walrus 
Russian Cruiser.——Exciting chase, and 


an ignominious capture. 


within three years ?”’ 

“Yes, after I have seen him a little time and 
observed his movements,’”’ I replied. “‘At any 
rate my guess has seldom been wrong.”’ 

“Then how old am I?” 

He was a strongly built man, above middle 
height, who had brown hair streaked with gray 
and a brow noticeably furrowed. His mustache 
was much grayer than his hair, and his thick 
eyebrows were wholly white. He rose, walked 
across the room, sat down and rose again, that 
we might all observe his movements. Then he 
stood expectant of my answer. 

We had been sitting with six other men before 
a comfortable fireplace in the waiting-room of the 
Hotel Vancouver, on the mainland of British 
Columbia. We were all strangers to one 
another, waiting at Vancouver for the steamer 
to Victoria. 

I looked at the white-mustached and grizzled 
man very carefully. His age, I thought, might 
be about forty-seven ; but I noticed that his eyes 
were still bright. I reflected, too, that West- 
erners used to struggling in a rough, new 


country, often ‘age’? rapidly. Moreover, I 
surmised from his manner of putting the 


question, which had sprung naturally out of the 
general conversation, that he might be younger 
than he looked. 

“Thirty-eight,’’ I said. 

“T shall be twenty-four years of age on the 
twenty-first day of next month,’’ he replied. 

He did not take offence at the incredulous 
exclamation which burst from the whole group, 
but said sadly: ‘‘Such is the fact, gentlemen. 
I am not yet twenty-four years old.”’ 

“Why—but—er—my dear fellow, you beat 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon!’’ exclaimed a large, 
blond Englishman. ‘What on earth turned 
you gray so young! It’s most extraordinary.”’ 

“4 worse dungeon than ever the Prisoner of 
Chillon was in,” replied the aged young man. 

“Oh, I say — what do you mean?” asked the 
Englishman, who had, like most of the others, 
drawn back slightly when the man seemed to 
confess he had been long in prison. 

“Don’t be scared—I’m nothing worse than a 
seal-poacher,’’ said the young gray man. 

“Oh, seal-poacher! Why, my dear fellow, tell 
us about it,’’ said the Englishman; for seal- 
poaching is regarded, in that part of the world, 


| Penny owned a large sailboat; and as it would | 
not cost us much to provision her for the cruise, | 
we concluded to set off from Seattle to follow the | 
channels and passages of what is called the inland 
Perhaps some of you know 
It’s like river navigation all the way, | 


route to Alaska. 
the route. 
for eight or nine hundred miles. 


We navigated the boat, did our own cooking, 
We saw the | 
totem-poles at Fort Tongus and gathered a peck | 
| of garnets apiece at Wrangel. 
| at the mouth of the Stikine River, and bought 


and enjoyed ourselves immensely. 


ulation. Wilkins took photographs of Siwash 
villages, canning-factories, glaciers and prominent 


features of the magnificent scenery. 


Altogether we had a fine time till we fell in 
designs. — A | with Capt. Clarke Weeden at the new mining | could scarcely keep from joining him. 
“colony.” ——-Sighted by a/townof Juneau. Weeden was master and owner 


| dirty work,” said Weeden. 





“‘Now, boys,” he said to us, “what you want | at school, and another to my mother, telling them 


is a cruise with me in the Helen Burns—sight-| briefly that I was going on a voyage. 


seeing combined with big profits. 
you an offer that will please you. 


“But we’re not seal-hunters,”’’ I said. 


“Oh, we’ll cross over and get a crew of ten or | 1st of July, and found the cruiser Rush. 
We shot a bear | fifteen ‘Japs’ for the killing and skinning and | served ‘‘caution notices’ on us, forbidding us to 
“T'll take you three | take seals anywhere in those waters, but Weeden 
| ten silver-gray fox-skins of the Siwashes, on spec-| Americans for my mates and fellow-hunters. | only laughed at the papers, and proceeded to 


These 


Now I’ll make | letters were the last tidings that my relatives 
One-third of | received from me for nearly three years. 

| the profits goes to the vessel, as a matter of | 
course; but after that we four will share and | hurried to get to sea. 

| share alike. 

| guess.’” 


Weeden, as soon as we had agreed with him, 
Our outfit of stores, seal- 


You can’t want better than that, I | rifles, lances, knives, and so on, was purchased 


|mainly at Juneau and Sitka. Away we went 
to Illiuliuk, Ounalaska, where we put in on the 
She 


Come, now, this is no small matter, but one of | hire three Swedish sailors who had left the 


ten or twelve thousand dollars apiece.” 


| With this and much more he filled our ears off 
}and on for a couple of days, till Penny and I 


As for Wilkins, he had engagements that 
| of the schooner Helen Burns, a fast, stanch little | required him in Portland soon. 
| craft, as full of “‘go’’ as himself. He was then 
“You say that you can tell any man’s age | about twenty-three years old, keen as a brier| me going on such a cruise. 


nothing that positively prevented 




















THE 


RUSSIAN 


LIEUTENANT 


EXAMINES OUR PAPERS. 


as a reputable and unobjectionable occupation. | and ready for any adventure that promised large | like the idea of engaging in anything unlawful, 
“It is a long story,” said the other, with a| profits, but his men had all caught the “gold | and we said so. 


glance around. ‘‘It would take a couple of hours | fever” and run off inland to the Yukon placer | 
|mines, leaving the vessel short-handed. 


to tell the whole thing.’’ 


The 


| ought to feel,’’ Weeden said. 


“Well, that’s right. That’s the way you 


“That’s how I 


“Oh, we’ll find time if you will find the story,’’ | cook was the only man that had stayed with | feel myself. Still, when you come to look at it, 


said a railway contractor from Tacoma. 


“And feel awfully obliged, too, by George!’’ | up one new hand, a Japanese. 


added the Englishman. 
Thereupon our fellow-traveller told us the 
following strange story: 


This ‘‘Jap’’ was a very sharp fellow, who had | 
He told | 


sailed on a number of ‘“‘seal-poachers.’’ 
Weeden of several seal ‘‘rookeries’”’ on the Kurile 


Six years ago, when I was seventeen, I came | Islands, and three colonies of walrus near Kubak 


from Maine to Astoria, Oregon, and got work in 
a salmon-canning factory. During the second 
year I built and tended what is called a “‘fish- 
wheel’’—a machine for scooping up salmon—at a 
little distance below the Dalles. 

I did well at this, but my folks in the East 
were poor, and I felt obliged to send them most 
of what money I earned. My three sisters were 
then trying to get an education, and I wished to 
help them. Still, I prospered fairly for about 


three years, and then I felt able to take a few 
weeks’ holiday. 

I knew two other young men who wanted an 
outing just then ; one was a boat-builder at Seattle, 
named Edward Penny, and the other a photog- 
rapher at Portland, named Leonard Wilkins. 
My name is Crockett—Winfield Scott Crockett. | 





Island, off Kamchatka. 
Kodo, and he was well acquainted with the 
methods, tricks and dodges of the deep-sea seal- 
hunters and seal-poachers generally; which are 
practised in defiance of the cruisers and modus 
vivendi regulations by which the United States 


government attempts to protect fur seals at the | 


Pribilof Islands; that is to say, protects them 


for the benefit of the seal companies which lease | 


them of the United States. The large prices 
obtained for sealskins annually attract many 
adventurers to Bering Sea. 

Kodo had talked the whole thing into Weeden 
so completely that the captain was eagerly seek- 
ing a crew for a seal-poaching venture when we 
met him. As he was an American, he naturally 
wished for American ‘‘hands.”’ 





His name was Jusuke | 


| Weeden, but at Juneau the captain had picked | haven’t we got as much right to the seals as 


anybody else, at least to those swimming at sea? 
It’s true that rich companies have exclusive 
leases to kill seals from our government and the 
Russians. But I don’t believe any government 
has the right to give such leases.” 

“‘How’s that?”’ said Penny. 

“Why, governments don’t own the high seas, 
any more than individuals do. 
general use of mankind. Our government hasn’t 
got any constitutional authority to sell us out of 
our individual rights. That’s good American 
doctrine, too, you’ll find. As for the Russians,” 


he went on, “they hold those islands, seals, | 


natives, and all, by force of arms. In justice 
they have no right to the seals. But I mean to 
keep in neutral water mostly, and run no risks 
of capture on either side.’’ 

The result of all this plausible talk was that 
Penny and I, having sold our sailboat at Juneau, 
embarked in the Helen Burns, while Wilkins 
reluctantly went home by the fortnightly steamer. 

By his hand I sent a letter to my sister Mattie, 


But there was 
Penny and 
However, we did not 


They’re for the | 
| sent a sailor aloft té report on it. 





steam-whaler Brisbane while she at 
Illalook a few days earlier. 

Southward of the Pribilofs we had so little 
success at pelagic or deep-sea seal-hunting, that 
we captured only twenty-two seals in ten days. 
So we sailed for Yokohama on the 15th of 
July, after selling what skins we had taken for 
twenty dollars apiece to the skipper of a Victoria 

schooner. 

We reached “‘Yoko”’ on the seventh of 
August, hired nine Japanese and got what 
information we could from our consul there 
and from seafaring men, English and 
American. Most of them said it was too 
late in the year to make a successful 
cruise to the Kurile Islands and Kam- 
chatka, but Captain Weeden was deter- 
mined to go, and we sailed on the 11th 
of the month, under the American flav, 
clearing ostensibly for Sitka, Alaska. 

Once at sea, the schooner headed north- 
ward, skirted the Kuriles, and raised Cape 
Kamchatka on the ninth day out. The 
next morning we saw the shore of Bering 
Island far to eastward, and on the follow- 
ing forenoon we stood in between the 
small, rocky island called Kubak and the 
mountainous main shore. 

At noon we came to anchor in a little 
bay,—a place which old Kodo had 
described to us,—and there [ first saw a 
walrus “colony.”” Thousands of the fat, 
unwieldy creatures lay along the ledges of 
the shore, making a most hideous grunting 
and roaring. 

We began hunting them with rifles and 
whale-lances that afternoon, and during 
the next two days we shot and lanced 
eight hundred and_ sixty, while the 
Japanese followed after us with axes and 
knives and detached the ivory tusks, which 
weighed nearly five tons, all told. On the 
27th of August we found a second colony 
in an inlet on the mainland, and killed 
nearly six hundred more. 

We cached, or hid, all this ivory on 
shore, in a chasm between two crags, for 
we had decided to make a two years’ 
cruise, and were afraid we might be 
boarded by cruisers on our return down 
the coast to Yokohama to pass the winter. 
We intended to come back for the ivory 
another season, and then sail directly for 
San Francisco. 

The season was now near its end, but 
on the last days of August we sailed 
southward for the Kuriles again, and 
passing Onekotan entered, by old Kodo’s 
advice, a deep arm of the sea between two 

small islands, one of which is a smoking volcano 
which the Japanese called Oolilvie. In a 
rocky bay about midway up the strait we found 
a “rookery”’ of seals, where we secured about 
eleven hundred pelts during the next few days. 
These Kurile seals are not the true fur seal, but 
their skins bring about seven dollars and a half 
apiece at Yokohama. But we never took ours to 
market ! 

On the morning of the sixth of September, 
while the Japanese were bringing the last two 
hundred skins aboard and basting them with salt 
for packing down, one of the Norse sailors noticed 
smoke far down the arm, and Captain Weeden 
Whether it 
was from some volcanic vent, or a “‘try fire’ 
made by native seal-hunters, or a steamer enter- 
ing the arm, no one could say with certainty: 
but the Norse sailor, an old whaleman, presently 
declared that it was a soft-coal smoke. 

Captain Weeden at once ordered the Japanese 
aboard. There was a spanking westerly breeze 


was 


| through the channel, and we had been told at 


Yokohama that none of the Russian cruisers on 
this station could steam more than ten knots an 
hour. On such a breeze our schooner could sail 
eleven. 


“At worst it’s only a chase and a light pair of 
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anchor. We learned afterward that the Russian | 
naval authorities have secretly established lookout | 
stations on the high cliffs of many of the Kurile | 
Islands, and that they signal from station to | 
station by heliograph in bright weather. So the | 
presence of the Helen Burns had been reported 

to the cruiser Rasabonach, at Petropaulovsk, 

and all the time we were killing seals and 

rejoicing in our good fortune, the man-of-war had 

been coming to overhaul us. 

As we stood out into the middle of the strait, 
the spars and black hull of the Rasabonach 
came out into view past a high point, four or five 
miles to the westward. 

“That settles it!’’ said Captain Weeden, 
quietly. ‘‘But ten to one they can’t catch us.”’ 

Our two big sails filled grandly, and for half an 
hour we all thought that we were really leaving | 
the cruiser behind us. Then canvas appeared on 
both her masts, and she seemed to gain, but 
slowly. Meantime we ran out upon the open sea. 

For an hour and a half one could scarcely say 
the Russian had gained, but then the keen edge 


was going off the breeze, and that was bad for us. |. 


Penny came to me with a queer look on his 
face, and said, ‘‘Win, they are going to get us.”’ 

Captain Weeden, who had been confident till 
then, now raged like a bear in a trap. Two 
studding-sails were rigged out and an extra jib 
bent on, but within the next three-quarters of an 
hour the cruiser had come within three miles. 
The black cloud of smoke from her funnel blew 
toward us so low on the water that we could 
scarcely see the Russian at times, and then we 
fancied her close upon us. 

“Fetch up the seal pelts!’’ shouted Weeden. 
“Bring stones from the bins of ballast in the | 
hold! Cord the skins up in packages with stones | 
inside them, so the fat on them won’t float them, | 
and roll them overboard !’ 

We worked desperately, and in thirty minutes 
not a skin was left aboard us. The sailors 
scrubbed the deck where the green hides had 
lain, and washed out the bins below. It was | 
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heels,’’ Weeden said, and laughed as we weighed | to enter the boat. They took us on board the | matter for some little time, and finally answered | their toilets. If H., of the fourth, would spend a 


cruiser, a well-appointed corvette carrying ten 
guns. 
Helen Burns and took her in tow. 


On board the Rasabonach the captain, a gray: | changes he saw fit. He was sure he could make | 


| that he would accept the position, provided he 


| choose his own assistants and make whatever 


JANUARY 2, 1896. 


|few moments every morning working with the 


Then she sent a prize crew back to the | could have everything in his own hands—could | hair-brush, the result would add much to his 


| personal appearance.”” 
Pratt never veiled his advice with sarcasm ; he 


old Russian, questioned us, while the young | the paper a success. This was giving him wide | said what he had to say bluntly and gravely; 
lieutenant acted as interpreter. Weeden reiterated | range, but the first class boys were glad to get the | and, worse luck, it always was the truth. . 


his statements and protested vigorously, but they | matter off of their hands, and they said he might | 


laughed at him. 


| do as he liked. 


it was no use to get angry. “If you feel so 
sore about it, it shows you recognize your fault!’ 


“You have make de ver cleffer story, but our | The editorial staff had always been chosen he would say, when complaint was made. 


captain bid me tell you that he know you make 
de ver beeg lie, and he shall put you in de iron,” 
said the lieutenant at last. 

A subofficer and men then handcuffed us, and 
shut us up in the ship’s “brig,” a filthy hole, 


| from the two highest classes; but Pratt picked 
|out his assistants from the younger boys. I 
suppose he thought they would obey him better. 
The first paper of Pratt’s editing came out, as 
| usual, the second week of the fall term. It was 


You couldn’t get him angry to save your life. 
He took everything in a cool, superior way, as if 

_ nothing touched him. 
| All this time the paper was read more eagerly 
than ever. Everybody disapproved of its meth- 


where we got little food and no daylight till the a capital number, brimful of school news, but ods, and everybody wanted to know what was 


vessel reached Vladivostok. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 


(To be continued.) 
————————-oe—___—_ 


TRUE INDEPENDENCE. 


We glory in the spirit 
Which dares resist a throne, 
That yields to no man homage, 
But makes God’s will its own. 


Granville Putnam. 


* 
> 





Pratt’s Punishment. 


The conceited boy of our school. His 
treatment of the head-master.— An 
exciting scene that followed. 


HEY say pride always goes before 
a fall. I suppose that must be 
true; and yet there’s a great deal 
of pride in the world that seems 
to thrive and flourish. But if any 

one ever did get a good, hard fall, that fellow 

was Pratt Sprague. I wonder where he is now, 
and if he is still telling people how to do their 
own work! 

It happened during my first year in the high 





time, too, for now the wind was almost gone, and | school. We were in the old schoolhouse then; 
the Rasahonach only a mile away. She fired| the long, bare brick building that stood on 
from her rifled bow-chaser, and the ball skipped | Thayer’s Hill, and looked as if it had not made 
spitefully past us. up its mind whether to be a factory or a jail. 
‘*Mates, it’s of no use to resist,”” Weeden said. Our new granite schoolhouse is the pride of the 
“J don’t believe they can make out a case against | town, and is called a model of architecture and 
us. We've nothing contraband on board.’ | convenience, but we don’t have a bit more fun 





With that he ran below and brought up one of | than we used to in that old Thayer’s Hill 
our two log-books; for all seal-poachers keep 
two, one for the owners, giving a true account of 
the voyage, and the other ‘‘cooked up’ for the 
cruisers. Weeden brought up the true log, tied a 
bit of iron pipe to it and tossed it overboard. 

Just then the Russian fired a shell, which 
burst high in the air a few cable’s lengths astern 
of us; and then threw a solid shot which skipped, 
like the first, off the water astern, but shattered 
the boom of our mainsail, broke the sheets, and 
drove a splinter of the boom so hard against one 
of our Norsemen that he was knocked senseless. 

“They are calling too loud to us!’’ said Weeden. 
“Tt’s no use to fool with them.’’ So he put the 
helm about and hove to. . 

The Rasabonach passed around the schooner | 
to windward, and hailed us peremptorily, in | 
Russian, twice. None of us understood what | 
they said, and we thought that we had surren- | 
dered, so we made no reply. 

Immediately a file of marines ranged themselves 
along the cruiser’s rail, and fired a volley into us 
that killed one of our sailors, Jan Eils, and one 
of the Japanese, and slightly wounded Weeden 
in the right arm. 

Penny and I swung our hats and shouted to 
them not to fire, for we saw the marines aiming 
for another volley. One of their officers shouted 
back to us and pointed to our masthead. In our | 
excitement and inexperience of naval matters we | 
had not thought of our flag, which was still 
flying. We hauled it down in time to escape a | 
second volley. 

A boat’s crew then boarded us. The officer, a 
smart young lieutenant in a brand-new uniform, 
who knew a little English, glanced at the two 
dead men on our deck and addressed himself to 
Weeden, whose arm I was attempting to bind up: 

“I shall your papers see.’’ 

Penny brought them up. The lieutenant read 
English better than he spoke it, apparently ; for 
he perused the papers and said: 

“You sail for Seetka, den. But you are in de 
Kurile. How shall that be so?” 

It would have been better to tell the truth, but 
Weeden replied : 

“Our water proved bad. 
islands for a fresh supply.” 

** Ab-r-r-r!”’ laughed the lieutenant. “De 
vauter bad! And ven you take de good vauter, 
you take de good seal, eh ?’’ 

One of the packages of sealskins which we had | 
thrown overboard must have broken open, for | 
they had picked up a sealskin in our wake. I | 
afterward saw it on the deck of the cruiser. But 
Weeden put on a bold face. 

‘Search our vessel,’’ he said. 
we are all right.’’ 

“We shall search make. 








We put in at those 





“You will find | 


But we shall take | 


you preesoniers, and we shall take your vessel to | falling off of subscriptions, and the boys felt that | no name, but there is a young lady of the second 


building. : 

We area pretty progressive school for a town 
like Prentiss. We have our cadet company and 
drill every day. We have a circulating library 
and a debating society, and a baseball nine and a 
football team, of course. But we are the 
proudest of our school paper. 

We own a small hand-press and do our own 
printing, and a very neat-looking sheet we turn 
out. It comes out every two weeks, and almost 
every one in the school takes it. It might seem 
like boasting if J were to say that the Argus isa 
smart little paper, because, you see, I’m the 
editor just now ; but every one else says so. 

Before I begin about Pratt, I want to tell you 
what kind of a principal we had then. His name 
was Steele, and that just expressed him. He 
was small, light-haired, blue-eyed and as mild as 
could be, so long as everything went well. But 
when he was roused, then he was as hard and 
sharp as his name; not peppery, but quiet and 
cold, and what he said cut. 

I would rather have taken a whipping any day 
than a reprimand from Mr. Steele. We all liked 
him, though, and were very sorry when he had 
to leave on account of ill-health. 

He never was very severe as long as we didn’t 
sneak, or get “bumptious.’’ He disliked boys 
who thought they knew everything, and he never 
spared snubbing such. He didn’t fancy Pratt 
from the very first; and I don’t wonder, for Pratt 
deserved the title ‘“‘bumptious” if ever a boy did. 

I never saw a fellow like him; he could hardly 
speak without making some criticism or giving 
advice, and he couldn’t watch a game without 
telling how it might be better played. He never 
took part in any active sports himself, but he 
always seemed to know just how they should be 
done. 

There was one thing Pratt really could do 
better than any one else in school, and that was 
write. Mr. Steele said once that to come upon 
one of his compositions in a pile was like reach- 
ing an oasis in the desert. That was pretty 
rough on the other fellows, but I don’t suppose 
compositions are: very interesting reading gener- 
ally. 

Pratt used to contribute the brightest articles 
to the Argus. When the boys wanted any 
particular thing written up, they were sure to get 
Pratt to do it, and he was always willing enough. 
So, naturally, when Willard graduated Pratt 
was chosen to fill his place as editor. 

Pratt was only a Junior, or second class, and 
the editorship rightly belonged to the first, or 
highest class, but no one there was willing to | 
take the position. The truth was that the | 
paper had been steadily running down. | 

There had been a good deal of complaint and | 





| there was one thing the first class didn’t like 
| very well. The name Argus no longer appeared 

in neat type at the top, but the little sheet was 
| headed Truth in big black letters. Of course we 
| did not know what was coming, but the title had 
an ominous look, even then. 

Then came a long editorial setting forth the 
views of’ the new manager. It stated that a 
paper like Truth should have a higher standard 
than the mere retailing of news. A paper hada 
mission, and an editor was, in a sort of way, a 
missionary. 

The present staff, the editorial went on to say, 
would endeavor to fill that high office with 
faithfulness and good-will, and not to shrink 
| from plain speech when the occasion demanded. 
| Truth was not always pleasant to hear, but the 
| editor trusted it would be heard with the same 
| spirit in which it should be given. 

“Pratt all over!’ the boys said, shrugging 
their shoulders. 

Aside from this editorial there was nothing 
unusual in the whole paper, except that it was 
unusually good. There were lots of newsy items 
and several breezy articles, but nothing that 
seemed to warrant the solemn setting forth of the 
editorial njind. 

However, there was a general opinion that the 
next fortnight’s issue would contain something 
either interesting or vexatious—probably both. 

Of course the interest of the whole school was 
roused, and when the next edition came out it 
sold like hot cakes. There wasn’t a single 
number left, and the first class looked happy. 

Number two was fully equal to number one, if 
not better. I don’t see how the fellow ever did 
it—almost, as you might say, single-handed. He 
must have worked like a Trojan. 

The editorial of this number contained a long 
plea to the school authorities for the protection of 
the school playgrounds from the boys and roughs 
of the town. 

It said what was perfectly true, that the 
athletic societies of the high school had spent 
much time and labor, and some money, in 
preparing their football and baseball grounds, 
but that the work was continually having to be 
done over again on accourt of the damage perpe- 
trated by careless or malicious boys not connected 
with the school, who made use of the grounds 
whenever they found opportunity. The Young 
Ladies’ Tennis Club of the school had experi- 
enced the same trouble, the markings of their 
court having been repeatedly destroyed. 

‘“‘Why should not this property be regarded as 
school. apparatus, and be protected as such, 
contributing as it does to the physical well-being 
of the pupils, and thus ensuring clearer, keener 
minds and better power for brain-work ?’’ asked 
the editorial writer. 

It was a well-written article, straightforward 
and to the point; and it gained its object, for the 
authorities took the matter up and stopped the 
nuisance. 

Of course this editorial was immensely popular, 
and Truth fairly “‘boomed.’”’ All the scholars 
| who had dropped the paper renewed their sub- 
scriptions. The treasury was full, and the first 
class looked happier than ever. Pratt floated on 
the top wave that next fortnight. I tell you he 
was a deep chap! 

The third number of Truth was certainly up 
to its standard so far as literary merit and 
interest were concerned, but the school was 
not so well pleased. The editorial criticised a 
meeting of the Debating Society held a few 
days before, mentioning by name two members 
who had lost their tempers, and rebuking them 
for having so far forgotten themselves. It 
also made some disagreeable personal allusions, 
speaking of “N.’s awkward manner,” “B.’s 
unpleasant stammer,’’ and so forth. The boys 
tried to laugh it off, but they did not like it. 





said about somebody else. Still, the general 
| disapproval was such that the first sent a com- 
| mittee to remonstrate with Pratt. 
“Tsn’t my paper a good one?’’ said he. 
| “Yes; all but the personalities,’ said the 
committee. 
**Aren’t the receipts satisfactory?” asked 
Prati. j s 
**Never better,’’ admitted the committee. 
‘Didn’t you agree I might do as I pleased if I 
made the paper pay ?” 
| “Yes—but we didn’t expect anything like 
| this.”’ 
| ‘Well,’ said Pratt, “I’ve pulled you out of 
debt and made your paper a success. I guess 
| you’ll have to keep to your part of the bargain. 
If I feel it my duty to do a little good as I go 
along, I don’t see what right you have to prevent 
ER 

“Somebody else will feel a duty some day, and 
then you’ll get punched!’’ muttered one of the 
committee; but Pratt paid no attention to him. 
He had the whole school at his mercy, and he 
could afford to overlook petty insults. 

The football team got a lot of advice in one 
issue of the paper. They were the angriest set 
you ever saw. The night before the next num- 
ber was to have come out, the team broke into 
the little pressroom in the school building and 
destroyed the whole edition. 
never acknowledged they did it, but we all knew. 

When Pratt went in the next morning he 
found the floor covered ankle-deep with tiny, 
torn-up scraps. He kept cool as ever. He just 
put a notice on the school bulletin-board that 
Truth, owing to an “unforeseen contingency,” 
would not appear until the next day. 

That fellow and his assistants must have 
worked all night, for the next morning out came 
Truth. Under the title was printed, ‘Truth, 
crushed to earth, will rise again!’”” That was all 
the allusion he ever made to his destroyed 
edition. 

We soon found out that wrath did not affect 
Pratt at all. He seemed rather pleased than 
otherwise to rouse it. Then, too, I suppose he 
felt a little like a hero suffering for his cause. 
However it was, he did not shirk his “duty,” 
as he called it, and he slashed the school right 
| and left. The history class gave him the names 
| of ““The Sdourge”’ and ‘““The Hammerer.”’ 

He actually began to criticise the teachers. At 
first he mentioned no names, and confined his 
remarks to the under-teachers, but before long he 
| grew bolder. We thought the boy had gone 
crazy one day when Truth contained some 
strictures on Mr. Steele’s manner of explanation 
in geometry. Even if our principal did talk too 
rapidly and was apt to take it for granted that 
_we knew more than we did, it certainly didn’t 
seem Pratt’s place to tell him so. 

However, Mr. Steele paid no attention to the 
item, and we thought he couldn’t have seen it. 
| We found out afterward that he had. More- 
| over, he had gently advised Pratt, in private, to 
| be less censorious, not only as to the instruction 
| given in geometry, but in general. In fact, Mr. 
Steele did all he could to save the clever young 
editor from the fate that overtook him. But this 
only increased Pratt’s sense of infallibility. He 
felt that Mr. Steele was afraid of him! f 

What do you suppose Pratt did next? He 
printed a long criticism on Mr. Steele’s treatment 
of a case of discipline that had occurred the 
week before, and of the action of the school 
board in that affair! We all held our breaths 
for the explosion, but none came, and things 
went on as usual until the next rhetorical day. 

Two or three of the board are apt to drop in 
that day, and they always seem to enjoy the 
proceedings. We have stirring declamations 
| from the boys, readings and compositions from 
| the girls, a song or two and some class recitation, 


Of course the team 








I came in for a share myself, and as I was a just to show what kind of work we are doing. 
little fellow, and it was the first time I had ever We never know beforehand what class is to be 
taken part in a debate, I felt that I had been | called upon. 
disgraced forever. I actually cried about it one| This particular Friday morning all the school 
night in bed, and stayed away from the society | committee were present. I thought it queer at 
until I happened to discover that no one had | the time, but now I’know it must have been 
noticed my deficiencies but Pratt, the editor. | arranged beforehand. They, with the assembled 

Well, after that Tryth showed its colors more | teachers, made quite an audience. 
and more. Every fortnight it contained fresh | The exercises went on uncommonly well, and 
advice from Pratt, and every fortnight found | just as each one was hoping that his class would 
some very angry boys and girls. He spared no | not be the one called upon, Mr. Steele rose and 
one. There would be an item like this: | said that before the programme was carried out 

“Out of respect to her feelings we will mention any further, he wished to say a few words. 
| Then he requested Mr. Sprague, of the second, 


Vladivostok ; and you shall go now on board de | something must be done or they would find | whose manner, both in the building and on the | to step forward. 


Rasabonach,”’ the lieutenant replied. 
“We won’t! I am an American! You 
daren’t—I defy you!”” shouted Weeden, angrily. 
But the lieutenant only grinned, and spoke to | 
the marines, who closed about us and forced us | 


themselves in debt. You see, the press had not | 
been wholly paid for then, and the school felt in | 
honor bound to keep the paper alive. | 

So a committee called on Pratt and asked him | 


to take the Argus. Pratt thought over the | 


Pratt went up, looking a little scared, but to 
our amazement Mr. Steele conducted him to the 
| platform and introduced the committee to him, 
| one by one. 

Pratt, as each of the school magnates rose and 


street, will admit of vast improvement. Modest | 

demeanor, quiet voice and gentle behavior should 

never be wanting in the weaker sex.”’ | 
Or like this: 
“Boys are not always particular enough about 
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mightily pleased ; and by the time that Mr. Steele 
had given him a chair right next to Mr. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


took him respectfully by the hand, began to look | have keen eyesight to catch every motion, their | barrel in pursuit of tadpoles and minnows, and | fact they did not need her assistance, being able 


sight for form and color is surprisingly poor. 


would struggle vigorously over their prey. At 


3 


| to provide for themselves from the first, but they 


|. I have frequently seen illustrations of this | first they would writhe and try to bite when! would go to her for protection, and she was 


Matthews, the chairman of the board, his face peculiarity of their vision. When a toad is pur- | caught, but they soon learned that their struggles 


wore a very self-satisfied and complacent smile. | 
I suppose he felt that lie fully deserved this | 


tribute of esteem. The rest of us stared, open- 
mouthed. 

Then Mr. Steele stepped forward, and said 
that for five years he had endeavored to do his 
best as principal of the high school. He had an 
idea that the committee were satisfied with his 
labors—at least, they had not turned him out. 
He had also hoped that he held the respect and 
affection of his pupils. ° 

At this there was a nodding of heads all over 
the room, for we all did like Mr. Steele well. 
But we did not have the slightest idea what he 
was aiming at. 

“T assure you,’’ went on Mr. Steele, “I am 
loath to give up the position I hold toward you, 
but I have had it impressed upon me that there 
is some one at hand more competent than | to fill 
the place I occupy. With my great desire for 
your best good, I feel that it would be wrong for 
me to stand longer in the way of so capable a 
guide, so wise a mentor. I ask the board to 
accept my resignation in favor of Mr. Pratt 
Sprague, of the second, and editor of the Truth, 
of which paper the committee have doubtless 
heard.” 

Pratt started as if he had been shot, and then 
turned all manner of colors, while the rest of us 
hardly breathed. You could have heard a pin 
drop. 

You see, while all of us understood, we 
couldn’t help feeling how humiliating it was for 
Pratt. 

“After we hear from Mr. Matthews in regard 
to this matter,” continued Mr. Steele, “‘Mr. 
Pratt will kindly conduct the geometry class.” 

Now, as every one knew, Pratt was a perfect 
“stupex’”’ in geometry, and as the chairman rose 
and began to speak, a titter ran around the 
school. Then the titter deepened into a laugh, 
and Mr. Matthews turned to see what the matter 
was. 

The chair beside his was vacant! Pratt had 
disappeared through a door which stood open at 
one side of the platform and led into a recitation- 
room beyond. So the chairman sat down and 
smiled. Mr. Steele hushed the school by a 
motion of his hand. Then he said in a quiet, 
grave tone: 

“Pupils of the high school, that was severe 
discipline, but it was needed. I hope I may 
never be called upon to inflict such punishment 
again. 
“T think you will have your old Argus back 
again |’ 

A great many people have criticised Mr. 
Steele’s treatment of Pratt, and said it was cruel 
to shame a boy so. I don’t know about that. I 
only tell it as it happened. 

If Mr. Steele had disciplined Pratt in some 
ordinary way, he would only have grown more 
important and arrogant. But the cool sarcasm 
cut him deeply. 

Pratt Sprague was very quiet and unobtrusive 
the rest of the term. He resigned his editorship, 
and made a public apology to Mr. Steele. His 
father made him do that. But he did not come 
back to schoo] after the Thanksgiving recess. 

Mary E. MITCHELL. 
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My Water-Snakes. 


Making pets of little ‘‘ serpents.’——Their 
ways, their dispositions and food.— 
Snakes’ eggs.— Hatching out a family. 


Years ago, when I waded barefoot in the 
shallow creek, catching crawfish and trying in 
vain to catch “‘johnny-darters,’”’ I delighted to 
watch the water-snakes darting in curious spirals 
to conceal themselves beneath the sticks and 
stones in the deepest holes. In one place, where 
the cr@m widened into a pool, it was sheltered 
by the overhanging branches of a huge elm, 





whose tangled roots, washed bare by the water, | 


were a retreat for a colony, of snakes. 

I used to sit on the grassy bank that overhung 
this pool until the snakes became so accustomed 
to my presence that they would come out of their 
holes, and play or hunt without noticing me. 

Snakes are, of all animals, the most cruelly 
persecuted, hence they become shy and suspi- 


But, boys,’’ and here his eyes twinkled, | 


sued by a snake, and tries to escape by flight, -he 
is almost always captured; but if he lies still, 
and presses himself flat against the ground, the 
snake will feel around: and search for him in 
vain, often blundering directly over his intended 
victim without seeing him. At such times the 
slightest movement on the part of the toad will 
betray his presence, and lead to his immediate 
capture; but if he keeps perfectly still the snake 
may not find him. 

While watching the inhabitants of the pool, I 
often saw one of the larger snakes leave the still 
| water and swim up to a narrow place where the 





| were ineffectual, and ceased to resist, though 
| they always showed very plainly that they had 
| rather be let alone. They learned to take food 
from my fingers, to eat while held in my hand, 
and to lie passive in my palm, but still they were 
cross and sullen, and rejected all my friendly 
overtures. 

I caught other snakes of various kinds when- 
ever I could, and put them all together until I 


commodious quarters. 
I had always been told that snakes were very 
quarrelsome, and continually fighting to the 





had so large a collection that they needed- more | 


ready to defend them. 

| These young snakes were not all of the same 
color. Some of them were gray-spotted, some 
reddish-brown, and others almost black. These 
different colors are sometimes regarded as the 
marks of different varieties, and it was curious 
to find them all represented in one family. 

In Southern streams there is a venomous ser- 
pent called the moccasin, a dangerous monster 
that has given all water-snakes a bad reputation, 
but it never ventures much farther North than the 
lower Ohio. Our Northern water-snake, more 
properly called Natrix sipedon, is an entirely 
different animal and perfectly harmless. It will 


stream flowed swiftly over the rocks. Here he | death among themselves, but I did not find this | bite, to be sure, but its bite is scarcely more 


would loop his tail around a projecting stone, and 
stretch himself carelessly out in the current. I 


true. They were peaceful in the extreme, and 
| when one would snatch the food away from 


dangerous than the bite of a duck. It is not a 
| friendly animal, but it is curious and entertaining, 


used to envy him on those hot summer days, | another the insult would apparently cause no | and there is much to be learned about it. 


| lying idle in the sun, with the cool water rippling 
| over his scales, and swaying him gently back and 


| forth. Though he 
appeared to have 
| nothing to do but 
| enjoy the luxury of 
| idleness to the utmost he 
| was not the thriftless idler 

| thathe seemed. Now and then 
'a school of little fishes would 
dart through the rapids on 
their way from one pool to 
another, and then, with a sud- 
den dart, he would seize one 
of them and send the others 
flashing and fairly leaping out 
of the brook in their terror. 

This was a cruel sight, but 
| 1 was so used to seeing men 
|and boys fishing for fun that 

I did not feel like blaming him 
|for fishing for food. Yet I 
did find myself called upon one day to keep him 
| from committing an act of atrocious cruelty. 
| Back from the creek a short distance there was 
|a “nest,” if the name could be given to a shallow 
| hole scratched in the ground beside a log. It was 
| the place where a whippoorwill had laid her two 
| large ellipsoidal eggs, with their delicate ground 
| color of creamy white relieved by blotches, lines 
| and spots of light brown and lavender. Late in 
| May she began to sit all day long, never coming 

off in search of food except at nightfall. 

I admired these strange, shy birds, with their 
| weird, mournful, half-human cries, and delighted 
|to watch them by moonlight, or in the long 
| summer twilight, skimming over low thickets or 
| fields of waving grain, rising and falling, and 
wheeling about in graceful curves, matchless 
| examples of the poetry of motion. 

When, after fourteen days of incubation, the 
| little ones came out of their shells, rivalling young 
| crows in ugliness, I tried in vain to watch their 

mother feed them, and to find out whether or not 
her mate assisted her in her domestic labors, but 
| day was their time for sleep, and I found it too 

dark to distinguish them during their busy hours. 
| As I went toward the place one morning when 
the young whippoorwills were three or four days 
old, I heard the mother uttering cries of terror 
| and distress. A large water-snake had approached 
| the nest, intent on varying his diet of fish and 
| frogs by a breakfast of birds. The old bird was 
| screaming and fluttering about on the ground, 
| struggling along, as if with a broken wing, just 
‘in front of her enemy, trying to induce him to 
chase her. But he either knew that she was too 
large for him to swallow, or preferred the young 
ones aS more delicate morsels, and advanced 
toward the nest. 

| I do not like to interrupt a friend’s breakfast, 
| but I could not see a happy family broken up, so 
| I threatened the snake with a switch, and drove 
| him away. I never knew what became of the 
| young birds, but think that their mother took 


A Snake 






| ill-will. I have seen one snake bite another, 
| when striking at a toad, but the snake that 
was bitten apparent- 
ly thought such an 
accident was excus- 
able, and showed 
no resentment. 
Certain kinds of 
snakes eat others, 
to be sure, but even 
the cannibals never 
engage in vulgar 
brawls. 

They took no 
notice of new- 
comers, and were 


other. Even when curled up 
together in a confused tangle, 
they were apparently as well 
satisfied with the society of 
strangers of a different species 
as with that of their own 
family. Yet I was able in 
one instance to find evidences 
of family affection among 
them. 

On visiting my pets one 
day I saw among them a very 
= small snake that I had never 
> seen before. Giving me one 
curious glance, he darted into 
the water and disappeared ; 
then, to my surprise, a second 
and a third little one came into sight, wriggled 
away and hid. Looking around for an explana- 
tion of the presence of these newcomers, I saw 
an old water-snake, the largest in my collection, 
stretched out by the water’s edge laying eggs on 
the bed of wet sand that I had provided. The 
little snakes would come out of these eggs almost 
as soon as they were laid. 

I picked up one of the eggs and found that it 
was soft and yielding to the touch, having no 
hard shell, but covered with a tough coat, like 
parchment. I could feel something moving inside 
of it, and in a moment there was a ripping sound, 
like the tearing of a bit of paper. Then a little 
snake came out of a narrow rent, crawled 
between my fingers, fell into the water and 
swam out of sight. 

I took up another egg. It was white and 
opaque, but by holding it between my eye and 
| the sun I could see the little reptile writhing 
|about inside. He soon made an opening and 

looked out, but when I shook my finger at him 

| he drew back, and after turning around several 
| times selected another spot and made a new 
| aperture. I continued to frighten him until he 
| had made four openings, and then I allowed him 
to come out. 

Another little fellow was so timid that he 
dodged about in his shell, peeping out at the 
strange world and his admiring friends for more 
than an hour before he would come out. 

How do you suppose those soft-nosed little 
animals broke out of their tough, leathery shells? 
Each of them was provided with a keen tooth 
| pointing outward from the extremity of the jaw. 
This tooth is called an egg-tooth, and is used for 
no other purpose but to cut open the egg; and it 
does this so effectively that the edges of the slit 
are as smooth as if cut with a razor. The egg- 
tooth drops off soon after the snake is hatched, 
and is not replaced. 

It was a fine family of little ones, nineteen in 
number, all active and greedy, chasing minnows 


Colony. 








cious. The water-snakes are, however, bolder | them away to some safer spot, where I hope they | and tadpoles and wrestling over their food. At 
than most others, and they finally learned that | lived in peace until they were able to fly. This first their heads seemed abnormally large and 
they had nothing to fear from their solitary | is the only instance I have ever known of a| their bodies were so slender and tapering that 


visitor. So they threw off all reserve. 

Some of them would lie extended on the bare 
roots, basking in. the sun; others would coil up 
in the shallow water, where their mottled backs 
matched the colors of the gravel so closely that a 
stranger would never have seen them, while still 
others would glide away among the grass and 
weeds in search of food. Sometimes I have seen 
them climb the low willows, and stretch out on 
the branches over the water. | 

More than once when lying still I have had a | 
big fellow creep up over me, examining me criti- 
cally until I would alarm him by some inadvertent 
movement. Then he would tumble back into 
the water in sudden excitement. It is more than 
probable that at such times the snake did not 
know what I was, or at least did not suspect that 





water-snake trying to rob a bird’s nest. 


about me as many of my old acquaintances as 
possible. 


When I no longer had the leisure for frequent 
visits to the woods and creeks I still tried to keep | them that they were nearly eight inches long. 


they did not seem larger than common darning- | 
I was surprised to find on measuring | 


needles. 


It seemed impossible for such thin animals to 


It is said that snakes of this species swallow 


apparently indifferent to each | 


middle, and set a box filled with loose cotton and 
crumpled paper on top of these. This was my | their little ones to keep them out of danger, and | 
first ‘den of serpents." | many people say that they have seen the young 

I cannot say that the snakes were gentle or | snakes crawl out of their mother’s mouth after 
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A -RED-SHOULDERED BLACKBIRD. 
Bobaree! Bobaree! 
A frost you'll see 
You'll see to your sorrow, 
If you wait til) to-morrow 


sobaree ! 
Edith M. Thomas. 
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What the President does in 
the White House. 


By the Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 


Secretary of the U. S. Navy 


Every boy in the United States is taught to look 
upon our duly elected chief magistrate as the 
most interesting figure in the world, and of course 
the readers of The Youth’s Companion would 
like to know how he lives and what he does from 
day to day. 

It is not the purpose of this article to speak 
especially of President Cleveland or of any 
President who preceded him, though it might be 
a very delightful task to write of the personal 
qualities and the business methods of our different 
| Presidents. Such a study would furnish Amer- 
| ican boys with many a useful lesson; but this 
| article proposes to tell only of the routine life to 
| which every President is more or less bound, 
| partly by the laws of the land, and in part by the 
| customs of the office. 

One thing may be positively asserted—that 
| among all the people in our busy country where 
| men drive away at business as they do nowhere 
| else in the world, there is no one whose hands 
| are so full of great and important matters as the 

President of the United States. 

| 'Toappreciate the life the President is compelled 
| to lead, the reader must understand something of 
his duties, and the responsibilities that rest upon 
|him. He represents all the people of all the 
| forty-four states in our dealings with foreign 
‘nations. If any one of our sixty-seven millions 
|of people has a complaint to make against a 
| foreign nation—as if his ship is not allowed to 
‘land in Brazil, or if his property is taken away 
| from him in Nicaragua without due process of 
law—he must look to the President to secure for 
him his rights. 





Foreign Intercourse. 


The heads of nations, kings, or emperors, or 
presidents, or the officials immediately represent- 
ing them, are constantly in communication with 
each other about the rights of their people. We 
can readily understand this when we remember 
how many citizens of any civilized country are 
engaged in trading with foreign nations, or in 
| travelling abroad either for profit or pleasure. 

A conscientious chief magistrate, one who loves 
his people and their welfare more than his own 
glory, is always anxious to preserve pacific rela- 
tions with other countries. War is sometimes 
unavoidable, but the sufferings and the evils it 
brings are horrible, and the greatest care must be 
taken to avoid whatever may tend to the destruc- 
tion of peaceful relations with other countries. 

National pride is easily offended, and so difficult 
and delicate are the duties of a President growing 
out of our foreign affairs, that it has always been 
a rule that the President of the United States 
may keep secret, even from Congress, his corre- 
spondence with foreign powers if he thinks the 
public interests require it. It is even true that 
often when the public knows nothing of what is 
being done through the State Department the 
issue of peace or war rests in the discretion of 
the President. 
| Congress, indeed, has alone the power to declare 
| war, but the American people are very combative, 


At first I caught two little snakes, put | swallow tadpoles, but by vigorous stretching | and so patriotic that, whenever diplomacy has got 
them into a large barrel, poured in two or three | they did so, and their bodies soon became thick | us into a quarrel with a foreign nation, public 
buckets of water, placed some large stones in the enough to suit the size of their heads. 


sentiment may be counted on to be “with our 
| country, right or wrong.” Congress is always, on 
such occasions, apt to be responsive to public 
opinion, which is easily excited, and so it is plain 
that whether our country shall continue to enjoy 


| docile to handle, but they would eat readily, and 

| that was a recommendation, for comparatively | 
| few snakes will eat in captivity until forced to do | 
so by months of starvation. In fact, many | 
snakes will voluntarily starve themselves to 

death when deprived of liberty. 


their fright was over. I do not dispute these 
stories, but my old snake never swallowed her 
babies, though she certainly took a kindly interest 
in them, seemed ready to fight for them, and 
became crosser and fiercer than ever if they 


| seemed threatened. 


the inestimable blessings of peace quite frequently 
depends upon the will of the President of the 
United States. 
| ‘To aid him in looking after foreign affairs the 
country has ambassadors, ministers and diplo- 
| matic agents, all appointed by him, and confirmed 


I was alive until I moved; for although snakes| My little fellows would race around their! She never assisted them to obtain food. In| by the Senate. With them he corresponds 
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through the Secretary of State, who is his 
especial adviser in these matters and his first 
Cabinet officer. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, another Cabinet | 


officer, is in charge of the finances of the country, 
collects taxes, keeps the moneys and defrays the 
expenses of the government. This officer reports 
directly to Congress, but he is appointed by, is 
subordinate to and takes orders from, the Presi- 
dent, who controls, subject to the laws, the finan- 
cial policy of the government. 

All the principal officers of the government, 
executive and judicial, altogether amounting to 
thousands in number, are selected and appointed 
by the President and then confirmed by the 
Senate. The judges of the United States courts 
are so appointed, and the marshals and attorneys 
of these courts are under the control of the 
President aided by the Attorney-General. 

The President is responsible for the mail service, 
land and sea. He must see to it that every copy 
of The Youth’s Companion mailed in Boston 
shall be delivered to the subscribers in Texas, 
California, or elsewhere in the United States,. or, 
if the paper is to go to some foreign country, the 
President must see that it is delivered to the 
authorities of such country for transmission to its 
destination. If any official connected with the 
transmission of the mails fails to discharge his 
duties the President must see that he is removed. 
All this he does through the Postmaster-General 
and the postmasters who preside over the impor- 
tant offices in the United States, all of whom are 
appointed directly by the President. 

All minor officials of this department are, how- 
ever, appointed by the Postmaster-General who, 
under the President, is immediately responsible 
for the conduct of all this important business of 
the mails. 

The President is commander-in-chief of the 
army, and through the Secretary of War, he 
orders troops wherever in the United States they 
are needed, whether it be to defend against 
foreign enemies or against Indian outbreaks, or 
to maintain the laws of Congress. 

He is also commander-in-chief of the navy, 
which is to defend the country in time of war, 
and aid its diplomacy in time of peace. 

The President must look after the affairs of the 
Indian tribes, the sales of public lands, the grant- 
ing of patents to inventors and the payment of 
pensions to soldiers; and he has ander him, in 
direct charge of these matters, a Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The President must look after the inspection of 


meats that are sent to foreign countries for sale ; | 


the collection of scientific information for farmers, 
and the operations of the weather bureau; and 
a Secretary of Agriculture is in immediate charge 
of these affairs. 

These eight officials—the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, the Attorney-General, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture— 
constitute the President’s Cabinet, and they meet 
the President usually at stated periods, twice a 
week, in Cabinet, as it is called, to advise with 
him about affairs of state. 


Cabinet Meetings. 


Most of the business of the President with the 
several departments is transacted by direct con- 
sultation with these heads of departments, but 
matters of the greatest import are reserved for the 
Cabinet meetings, where all the advisers of the 
President are present. These meetings are now, 
and are supposed to have always been, quite 
informal; at least, since the days of George 
Washington, who is understood to have been 
more stately and ceremonious than any of the 
succeeding Presidents. 

The rank of the Cabinet officers accords in 
great degree to the chronological order in which 


the several departments were successively estab- | 
lished by law, and they have seats at the Cabinet | 


table according to that rank, the Secretary of 
State, as first, being on the right of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury next to the 
President on his left. 

After all are seated the President, if there is 
any matter upon which he wishes to take the 
opinion of the Cabinet, lays it before them, when 
every member is free to give his views without 
any especial regard to rank or precedence. 
Usually, however, the member of the Cabinet 
whose department is more immediately concerned 
expresses himself first, the presumption being 
that he knows most about the subject. 

It is not now, and probably never has been, 
the custom to take formal votes, as the President 
is not in any sense to be bound by the will of the 
Cabinet. He takes the opinions of such as 
choose to express themselves, and when he wishes 
he asks for the views of each member in turn. 
What he shall do in any case depends upon his 
own conclusions after he has heard such advice 
as may be given. Should there arise between a 
President and a member of his Cabinet differ- 
ences on vital questions serious enough to warrant 
such a course the Cabinet officer tenders his 
resignation. 

If the President has nothing himself to lay 
before the Cabinet, he begins by asking the 
Secretary of State what he has to lay before the 
meeting. When the Secretary of State is through 
with his business, or if he has ‘nothing to-day,” 
the President turns to the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, then to the Secretary of War, and so 
on in order until the list is completed, or until the 
time comes for adjournment. 

The stated Cabinet meetings begin at eleven 
| o’elock in the forenoon, and usually last for two 
or three hours. No one is present except the 
| President and Cabinet officers, and no record of 
| the proceedings is kept, as everything is strictly 
confidential. a 

Newspaper correspondents frequently under- 
take to state positively through the press what 
| occurred at Cabinet meetings, and now and then 
| they even set forth what was said by different 
| mentbers. All such accounts—at least since the 


|more of his suite, is introduced by the Secretary 
‘of State, and makes his address. The President 
| replies; then there is a cordial shaking of hands. 
| Washington, it is said, always assembled his 
| whole Cabinet to greet a new minister, but the 
duties of Cabinet officers to-day are so pressing 
| that they would find it irksome to be summoned 
| unnecessarily to attend such functions. 

| At one o’clock the President sometimes goes 
into the famous East Room and holds a public 
reception, shaking hands for an hour with the 
| people as they pass. One would think that such 
a monotonous round as this shaking of the hands 
| of hundreds of passing people for a whole hour 





An Audience with the President. 


writer has had means of knowing—are purely 
imaginary. 
| Correspondents sometimes guess correctly what 
| subjects are discussed, basing such guesses simply 
| on their general knowledge of current events, but 
| quite often they say that subjects were discussed 
| that were not alluded to at all. Such statements 
| by the press are, however, not denied by those 
| who know, and the public is none the wiser. 
| The President’s business day usually begins 
‘after he has had his breakfast, and has read the 
morning papers. He lives with his family in the 
| west end of the White House. At about ten 
| o’clock he comes into his office, which is on the 
south side of the house, and adjoins the Cabinet 
| chamber. 
The office is larger than the Cabinet room, and 
| contains quite a number of seats, chairs and sofas 
to accommodate visitors waiting their turns. The 
President sits at a large mahogany desk, which 
| is always well covered with papers. Adjoining 
this large office and on the other side from the 
Cabinet room is the office of his private secretary, 
one of whose many duties is to arrange with the 
President for interviews with those who desire to 
see him, either on business or to pay respects. 
Ordinarily no previous understanding is neces- 
sary to enable public officials to obtain an inter- 
view. During at least three days in the week 
such persons, and especially senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress, are admitted from ten to 
twelve o’clock in the day, through the office of 
the private secretary. Through this office they 
enter the large room where the President works. 
Sometimes a dozen or more are here seated, 
waiting for an audience. In such cases the 
President, instead of inviting them to be seated 
near his desk, generally stands and talks to them 
severally as they come up to him. This enables 
him to get through the interview with despatch. 





Disposing of Tiresome Callers. 


If any one should show any inclination to 
| consume too much time, the President, watching 
| his opportunity, moves off toward another and so 
brings the interview to an end. In this manner 
he can dispose of his callers with great rapidity. 

Many of these calls relate to applications for 
office; others to measures pending in Congress, 
| petitions for pardons, sentences of courts martial, 
complaints against revenue officers, or any other 
|of the thousand matters that touch upon the 
| powers of the chief executive. 
| Fortunate, indeed, would the President be if, 
| after having spent two hours of his time in these 
interviews, he could be permitted to sit down to 
the work upon his desk, consisting, during the 
sessions of Congress, of bills to be approved or 
vetoed, as well as of business coming up from the 
departments. But it is usually the case that 
| Senators and members have not all gone away at 
noon to the sessions of Congress, beginning at 
that hour. Some, perhaps, have merely, in these 
brief conversations, arranged for more protracted 
interviews, when they can talk more fully over 
their matters. 

Possibly, however, twelve is the hour set for 
the President to hear some delegation from a 
distance, with its spokesman at its head to speak 
| about political, economic, religious or social ques- 
tions. These delegations are usually heard in the 
| President’s office—he standing to listen to the 
address and then replying. 

If the engagement be to receive a foreign 
minister, newly accredited to our country, more 
formality is observed. The President goes down 
into the blue parlor and there the new minister, 
attired in his court costume, generally glittering 
with stars and gold lace, and attended by one or 











would be tiresome, but in point of fact many a 
President has considered these receptions as a 
welcome relief from the weary round of office- 
seeking to which he has been subjected. 

The hour for lunch is usually between one and 
two, and even after that time interviews do not 
always cease. It frequently happens that from 
morning until night the President is not allowed 
to give any attention to the routine business of 
his office. It is probably true that, for many 
months in the year, more of his office work— 
signing commissions, writing letters and deciding 
cases—is transacted after a seven o’clock dinner 
than during the whole of the daytime. 


Receiving the Public. 


Many of the President’s callers are without 
any special business, being distinguished strangers 
from abroad or persons more or less prominent 
in our own country who wish to make his per- 
sonal acquaintance. Those who come from over 
the seas are invariably astonished at the ease 
with which the chief magistrate of this great 
country can be approached. 

In the monarchies of Europe, and even also it 
is said in our sister republic of France, where 
monarchy so long existed, it often requires days 
and weeks, as well as peculiar claims upon 
persons high in authority, to negotiate for an 
interview with the head of the state. Under our 
democratic institutions, however, there is, and 
perhaps always will be, a general feeling among 
the people that their President should be easily 
accessible. 

If the public only realized how exacting are the 
duties of the presidential office, how many hours 
of work are run over into the night, and how 
wearing upon the physical and mental faculties 
is the incessant attention that must be given to 
the various demands of callers, they would under- 
stand far better than they do how absolutely 
essential it is that the President should occasion- 
ally seek respite from the cares of his office. 

I have undertaken an outline sketch of one of 
the three days of the week when the President is 
said to receive callers; the other three are the 
two cabinet days and the day usually reserved 
to himself for business; but it is not to be under- 
stood that even on these days no others except 
the members of the Cabinet have access to his 
office. Important business is considered as 
justifying calls at any time, and there are few 
days upon which some visits are not made. 

Let the reader now, with such understanding 
as is given in this little sketch of the numerous 
demands upon the President’s time, consider for 
a moment the laws the President approves, the 
bills he vetoes, the messages he writes, and the 
many thousands of pages of business papers he 
goes over and decides upon. Anybody should 
comprehend clearly that the amount of labor 
performed by a conscientious chief magistrate 
who desires to know what he is doing, and judge 
for himself of the merits of the matters upon 
which he decides, is really stupendous. The 
hour of midnight frequently finds the President 
hard at work. 

The President and his wife—or other lady 
member of his household who presides over his 
family—are the official heads of society at the 
national capital. They give a number of state 
dinners, one of these to the members of the 
Cabinet and their wives, one or more to the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps, and one to 
the Judges of the Supreme Court. Some of 
the members of the House of Representatives 
and of the Senate, and others, more or less 
prominent, are also invited to these dinners. 

These dinners are given in the state dining- 
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room in the White House, the same in which 
every President has entertained since the days of 
James Madison. It is a fine old room in which 
from forty to fifty persons can be comfortably 
seated at table. Occasionally, when still larger 
dinner-parties are given, the table is set in the 
long corridor running east and west through the 
House. 


White House Receptions. 


The President gives during the winter at least 
four evening receptions, one in honor of the 
Diplomatic Corps, another in honor of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, another to the 
Army and Navy, and the other to the public. 
These are from nine to eleven in the evening, and 
they are always brilliant occasions. 

Foreign diplomatists come in their glittering 
court costumes ; officers of the army and navy, 
when the occasion is in their. honor, in their 
uniforms ; citizens in their black evening dress, 
and the ladies appear in their loveliest attire. 
To receive them the President and his wife, with 
the ladies representing each Cabinet household, 
take their positions in the Blue Room. 

The President’s aid, or sometimes the marshal 
of the District of Columbia, acting as master of 
ceremonies, introduces in a loud voice each 
person, calling the name, and all shake the hands 
of the President and the ladies attending him as 
they pass by into the great East Room. President 
Washington and ‘‘Lady Washington,’ as she 
was called, merely bowed to each as the throng 
passed by; but in the latter days the more dem- 
ocratic custom of shaking hands has prevailed. 
To these ‘card receptions’ all the principal 
government officials are invited and many promi- 
nent persons besides. 

To the public receptions there are no invita- 
tions; all come who can be crammed into the 
house, and the crowd continues to pass by and 
be presented to the President and his party until 
the doors are closed at eleven o’clock. After 
passing the presidential party the callers at these 
receptions mingle with each other in the great 
East Room until they take their departure. The 
famous Marine Band is always on hand at these 
receptions, playing in the anteroom. 
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Sally Fisher’s “At Home.” 


Sally has an idea for the worst weather 
on record.— An afternoon “tea,” which 
is coffee. How the cold milkmen were 
warmed up. 


It was bitterly cold ; the thermometer registered 
below zero; a light snow had fallen the day 
before to the depth of six or eight inches, and 
now a fierce wind from the northwest whirled it 
about, piled it up in drifts, packed it as solidly 
as if cemented in some places, and left others 
nearly bare. Old residents shook their heads 
and said, ‘“The worst on record.’’ It was hard 
to keep comfortable, even in snug quarters; and 
among the poor, with their scanty clothing, food 
and fuel, there must have been great suffering. 

Sally Fisher had wandered from room to room 
in the little cottage, piling wood on the fireplace 
in the cozy sitting-room, and keeping the stoves 
elsewhere well supplied with coal. This was her 
first winter in the country, and although at times 
she found it somewhat dull she wasted no time 
in repining, but kept herself busy and entered 
into the life about her with zeal. 

They had been very comfortably off in the 
city during her father’s life, having a pretty 
home full of inexpensive beauty and refinement, 
and as full of joy and happiness as four loving, 
harmonious people could make it. The family 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher and their two 
children, Sally and her brother Dan, who was 
four years older than she. But the winter before 
this their father had died very suddenly, and 
with his death their circumstances changed from 
a life of more than plenty to one in which careful 
economy was necessary to comfort. a 

Dan gave up his hope of a college education, 
and applied for a position with the business firm 
which his father had served. This he readily 
obtained ; and then, as his salary must be small 
for some years, his mother rented their pretty 
home in the city, and moved with Sally into the 
country town where they had often boarded 
during the summer vacations. 

The cottage in the country was not situated 
exactly to their liking, being rather too near the 
railroad station and the business centre of the 
little village; but even this had its advantage, 
for when Dan came for his occasional Sunday 
visits, the car deposited him almost at their very 
door, and sometimes right into Sally’s arms, for 
when she heard the whistle of the incoming train, 
she generally ran to meet it. 

The cottage was convenient, too, for Sally’s 
small marketing. Since moving into the country 
they had dispensed with a servant, and Sally 
was fast becoming a famous little housekeeper. 
These home duties kept her pretty busy, and 
when Sally was busy she was contented. The 
afternoons and evenings were devoted to sewing 
and study, or reading, for they must keep in 
touch with the world and their old life, even if, 
for a time, they seemed to have dropped out of it. 

As Sally stood now at the window, gazing out 
at the piercing weather, her face wore a serious 
expression, quite different from the smiling one 
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that generally rose up out of her merry heart. 
She turned slowly to her mother and said : 

“Mamma, I’ve been thinking what a bitter 
cold day it is for the poor dairymen to wait for 
the freight-train. It is certain to be late, and I 
was wondering if I could not do something for 
their comfort.” 

Her mother looked up from her sewing with a 
sweet smile which seemed to spread over her 
whole countenance, and touch each feature with 
a new beauty. She had been lost in thought, 


and the smile was as though Sally’s voice had 
followed her into the space beyond, where she 





Arrival of the Guests. 


lived constantly now, had touched the mother 
heart with its tone of appeal, and called her back 
to be glad in her child and life and duty here. 

“Well, Sally, dear, what did you think of 
doing ?”’ 

“You won't laugh at me, I know, mamma. I 
wanted to give an informal ‘At Home,’ only of 
course I would not call it that to the men. I 
thought, if you didn’t mind, | would bake all the 
sponge I mixed last night into rolls, and then I 
would make a lot of coffee, and invite the drivers 
to come over here and wait for the freight-train, 
instead of going over to the corner store, where I 
am so afraid they will drink beer. Besides, 
there’s nothing nice and homey over there to do 
them good. Do you mind, marmee, dear? I 
thought if one of them was Dan, how glad we 
should be if somebody would only be kind and 
thoughtful of his comfort; for you see some of 
the drivers are just boys—younger, even, than 
Dan.” 

While Sally had been so earnestly speaking she 
had been looking intently into the fire; now she 
turned to her mother for her answer, and read it 
in her face. Tears stood in her mother’s eyes. 

“I think it is a good plan, Sally; only don’t be 
disappointed if they don’t all come; and I sup- 
pose you know it will make you a great deal of 
extra work.”’ 

“O marmee, dear!’’ 
around her mother’s neck and kissed her joy- 
fully. “I don’t mind the work one bit; it will 
be lots of fun. It will be a little expensive—but 
then not very expensive, you know; we can 
spare it after being so economical. I think I had 
better build a fire in the wash-room, too, for if 
they all come, the kitchen won’t be large enough.” 

Sally looked up at the clock to see what time 
_ she had left for preparations. 

“Isn’t it lucky our dinner for to-day is so 
nearly ready? It is half-past ten now, and the 
men don’t begin to come until nearly three 
o’clock in the afternoon. I have lots of time! 
You don’t mind having dinner a little bit earlier 
to-day, mamma ?’’ 

“Not in the least, my dear,’ Mrs. Fisher said. 
**And I am ready to give you any assistance you 
may need.” 

Sally bustled off to make her rolls so they 
would have plenty of time to rise, and be nice 
and light. She prided herself upon her bread ; in 
fact, whatever Sally did, she did well. Then 
she was troubled a little about the coffee. How 
could she prepare it for so many ? 

“How do you intend to give out your invita- 
tions, Sally ?”’ her mother asked. 

“T thought, mamma, when Mr. Mills came to 
bring the can of milk for us I could ask him to 
invite the men over. He and I are very good 
friends, you know, and I thought they would be 
likely to come if he went for them.’’ 

“TI see my good daughter has the whole thing 
arranged. Now the only thing is for the men to 
do their part.’’ 

Dinner was ahead of time that day at the 
Fishers’, and disposed of more speedily than 
usual, so by two o’clock Sally was ready to begin 
getting realy for her company. She had sixty 
delicious-looking little rolls all ready to bake at 
the first approach of a team, and she had 
converted two large tin pails into coffee-urns for 
the time being. 

It was three o’clock when Mr. Mills came to 


the door with the can of milk that he left daily | them 


Sally threw her arms | 














| all if you would come over here and wait. 
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“Good day, Miss Sally!” he said. “Fortunate | 
is the man or beast that can keep in close quar- | 
ters to-day. I b’lieve it’s the toughest gale | ever | 
breasted, and I can remember forty years and 
over.’”’ 

Sally said, ““Yes, Mr. Mills. I was thinking 
the freight-train would be very late to-day, and it | 
would be very cold and cheerless for the drivers 
to be waiting around, so mother told me I could | 
ask you to invite them all over here to wait in 
these warm rooms, and we will have a cup of 
nice, hot coffee for you all. Do you think you 
can get them to come, Mr. Mills?” Sally’s face 
wore an eager, anxious look. 

“Well, I must say it was right kind of | 
you to think of us poor fellows, and 1 | 
can answer for one very quickly, and | 
that’s myself. I'll be bound it'll be a} 
half-fool that’ll refuse such an offer on | 
a day like this.” Mr. Mills rubbed his | 
hands together amiably as he looked | 
around the pleasant kitchen and sniffed 
the aroma of the coffee. 

Sally said, ‘“‘I am sorry to ask you to 
go out in the cold again, but when the 
teams begin to come would you please go 
over and tell the men to put their horses 
in the most sheltered places, and cover 
them up warm,—lI only wish I could 
take them in, too, poor things!—and 
then ask the men to step over here? | 
They can hear the whistle of the engine | 
when it crosses the bridge, and that will 
give you all plenty of time to get your | 
teams in line ready to unload.’’ 

“It’s no trouble at all, Miss Sally, to 
step out as long as I know I’m welcome 
to step back!’ Mr. Mills buttoned up | 
his coat, pulled on his mittens, and | 
started out for the rest of the company. | 
Sally bounded into the sitting-reom to 
her mother. 

“(Q mamma,” she said, “it looks as though it 
would be a success! But do you think the men | 
will mind about not being able to smoke, if they 
are warm and comfortable? Men do care so 
much about smoking! I wish they didn’t!’ 

“T guess they won’t mind very much, Sally, 
and their nerves will be all the better for not 
smoking. Besides, think how they’ll enjoy their 
smoke later, after waiting so long!’’ smiled Mrs. 
Fisher. So Sally gave up any wish she may 
have had to tell the men that they might burn 
tobacco in the wash-house. 

Mrs. Fisher did not expect many of the dairy- 
men to come to Sally’s ‘““At Home,” for she 
knew the diffidence and pride of the class to 
which these men mostly belonged. They were 
of good, plain, honest, independent, country 
stock, and she feared they would refuse, though 
she wished they wouldn’t, for she desired Sally 
to know more of such people. 

From the window they watched the milk teams 
drive up, and then one after another drove around 
into the shelter of the buildings; finally Sally 
clapped her hands and danced for joy as she 
counted fifteen men, headed by Mr. Mills, coming 
toward the.cottage. He must have delivered the 
invitation tactfully. 

“Isn’t this just splendid, mamma?’ cried 
Sally. ‘‘May I take some of the papers and 
magazines out into the kitchen? Some of the 
men may like to look at them.’ ; 

“Certainly, dear,”’ her mother said. ‘Just 
put them on the small table, and make your 
guests as happy and as much at their ease as 
possible.’’ 

Just then a heavy knock came at the back 
door, and Sally made haste to open it. 

“How do you do?’ she said. ‘“‘Mamma and 
I thought it would be so much pleasanter for us 
Will 
you please take your coats off, so you will not 
catch cold when you go out, and just spread your 
mittens under the stove, so they will be good and 
warm? It was very kind of you to come.” 

“Thank you, miss,” a merry-looking youth 
replied. ‘‘We kind o’ think the kindness was on 


| t’other side.” 


Very soon Sally had her guests all comfortably 





Sally responds to the Cheers. 


settled in the kitchen and wash-room, some of 
reading, and others conversing quietly 


for the Fishers when he brought his load to the | among themselves. 


train. He stopped at the door to stamp his feet 
and thrash his arms before he ventured near the 
warmth of the stove. 


| 


About half-past four Sally’s mother came and | 
helped her serve the coffee and hot, buttered 
rolls, which the men ate with a relish, and | 
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accepted with a hearty ‘Thank you, ma’am!”’ 
or “If you please, miss,’ when Sally asked 
them to have more coffee. The warmth of the 
rooms and the refreshments, offered in a spirit of 
such genuine hospitality, had put the teamsters 
quite at their ease. 

After they had disposed of the greater part of 
the rolls and hot coffee, a whispered consultation 
was heard among them. 

“We can’t all on us say thank you. Why 
can’t one of us just get up and say it for the 
whole lot at once? 1 make the motion for Mills 


| to do it; he knows the little lady, and besides, 
| he’s an easy tongue in his head,’’ said the merry 


youth. 

Mr. Mills somewhat demurred, but finally 
consented, upon being urged by the other men. 

**Miss Sally,’’ he began, ‘“‘we men—and boys,”’ 
he glanced at the merry young man—‘‘are much 
obliged to you, and I’m asked to thank you and 
your worthy mother for the entertainment you’ve 
given us this cold day. And let me say just right 
here,—and when I speak for myself I know I 
speak for the whole lot of us,’”’ and Mr. Mills 
paused a minute and looked about his small 
audience, — ‘‘the coffee and rolls was mighty 
good, and we appreciated ’em,—we’ve made 
your kitchen look as though a famine had struck 
it,—but ’twas the kind thought that tetched us. 
We just hope to see you and your ma out our 
way yet—and I guess we won’t forget about that, 
either. And now we all wish to say thank you, 
and if at any time we can be of service to you, 
every man of us is ready. All in sympathy with 
me say ‘Aye.’ ”’ 

The fifteen men responded ‘‘Aye” as if with 
one voice. 

Sally was radiantly happy as she looked about 
the roomful of guests, and replied : 

“Thank you, Mr. Mills, and I thank you all 
for coming, and if you will all come over every 
cold, stormy afternoon when the freight-train is 
late, you will find a warm welcome waiting for 
you here from my mother and myself. We are 
your neighbors now, and wish to be your friends ; 
and as you are here every day, you owe us a call, 
at least when it’s so cold.”’ 


“Thank you, miss!” ‘Thank you, miss!” 


came from the men; then the whistle was heard, | 


and all hastily went out to their teams. 


“Well, mamma, dear, wasn’t it just the very | 


nicest ‘At Home’ you ever went to? 
were all so gentlemanly! I don’t believe one of 
them thought of his pipe. I'll write Dan all 
about it this evening. I wish he could have seen 
them.” 

Sally then began in earnest to gather up and 
wash the dishes, and get ready to prepare the 
supper for her mother and herself. In the midst 
of the dish-washing a shout greeted her. She 
rushed into the sitting-room, and looking out of 
the window, saw fifteen teams drawn up in line 
in front of the house. Every man was standing 
up in his sled, and this was what she heard: 

“Three cheers for Miss Sally Fisher! Hurrah! 
hurrah! hurrah! and God bless her!’ 

Sally waved her dish-towel in response, at 
which every man lifted his cap and started off 
for home. How they did call often after that ; how 
they brought Sally presents of cheese and butter 
till she was ashamed to see them coming; how 


And they 


some of them drove their mothers and sisters in | 
to “call;’’ how they got up a great sleigh-drive | 
in Sally’s honor; how she discovered that most | 


of them were quite well-to-do, and how the nice 
country people they made her acquainted with 
gave her more real, hearty fun than ever she had 
had in her life before—these matters might well 
be told here, but their telling would make too 
long a story. 

SARAH PEARSON WINGATE. 
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Colors and Strawberries. 


One of the latest devices proposed for improv- | 


ing the growth of plants and fruits is that of 
placing them under colored glass, the idea being 
that light of particular hues is especially favor- 
able to vegetation. 
instance, that orange-colored light is very bene- 
ficial to growing plants. 

In order to ascertain the facts, Monsieur Zach- 
arewiez, professor of agriculture at Vaucluse, 
has recently experimented with strawberry plants 
grown in hothouses under glass of various colors. 
His conclusions are interesting. 

Orange-colored glass, he says, caused the 
plants to grow more vigorously, but at the 
expense of the berries, which were both smaller 
and later in developing than when the plants 
were grown under ordinary conditions. 

Under violet-colored glass the plants yielded a 
great quantity of fruit, but it was slow in ripen- 
ing, small and of inferior quality. 

Red, blue and green glass all proved injurious 
to the growth of the plants. 

The finest berries, and those which ripened 
earliest, were grown under ordinary white glass. 

It would appear, then, from these experiments, 
that light of different colors does have different 
effects upon vegetation, as has been claimed, but 
that, as far as strawberries are concerned, all the 
colors that sunlight possesses, when united in 
ordinary daylight, are more effective in the 
production of good fruit than any single color. 

Of course it is not the color itself, but the 
character of the light which gives that color, that 
produces the effect. Every color of the sunbeam 


It has been asserted, for | 


2] 


corresponds to light possessing a 
rapidity of vibration and a particular wave 
length in the ether. Colored glass cuts off, by 
absorbing them, some useful rays 


particular 
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Doctor Dumbarton’s Greatcoat. 


Hugh Lowrie writes two letters.— Which 
shall be sent ?—A borrowed coat brings 
him the answer. 


I saw the greatcoat once in the ‘Revolutionary 
relic department’ of a charity loan exhibition, 
and the Daughter of the Revolution who was in 
charge told me the pretty little story connected 
with the venerable garment. 

During the winter of 1777-78 the gloom of 
Valley Forge had penetrated even into the 
*‘Western country’’—the region beyond the A lle- 
ghanies. The distress was so great that many 
who had at first been zealous for the war began 
to question the wisdom of longer continuing an 
apparently hopeless struggle. 

Hugh Lowrie was thinking of this dismal state 
of things as he sat in the unplastered, puncheon- 
floored room in which he had opened the only 
law-oftice in the region. ‘Two years before he 
had come from “‘the Jerseys,’’ where he had left 
his only near relative, his brother Tom, at 
Princeton College. Hugh’s own education had 
been obtained by a hand-to-hand fight with 
poverty, and it was in the hope of being able to 
“give ‘Tom a better chance’’ that he had come to 
seek his fortune in the Western country. 

He had as yet made little money. People who 
lived in log houses, wore homespun and had to 
spend much of their time in fighting Indians 
were not much inclined to go to law with each 
other, especially as the court held its sessions 
fifty miles away. That Hugh had been able to 
procure any practice at all had been due, doubt- 
less, to the good offices of old Doctor Dumbarton, 
his father’s friend and college-mate 

A few months before this time three wealthy 
Philadelphia families, engaged in trade with 
the Indians, had come to this town to live. All 
winter Ilugh had been hoping that his services 
might be called for in some of their business 
enterprises. 

To-day his wish had been gratified. On the 
| desk lay a large, official-looking letter. It had 
not, however, brought to Hugh the unalloyed 
satisfaction he had expected, for he spent the 
| whole day in anxiety, now marching nervously 
| up and down the room, now burying his head in 
| his hands, now writing letters that were, most of 
them, destroyed as soon as they were finished 

At last two answers were written that were 
not destroyed. Number one read as follows: 


**To Major Elias Helphinstone: 

“Honoured Sir.— Allow me to express my 
Gratification at the High Honour you confer 
| upon me by your most esteemed Letter of the 
| 19th, and to say that I shall be pleased to enter- 
| taine the Proposition made therein. I can enter 
at once upon the Enterprise, and I esteem it an 
| Honour to accept your Invitation to dine at The 
Oaks to-morrow evening and learn more of my 
new Duties. I am, Sir, with great Respect, 

“Your obedient Serv’t 
“HuGcu Lowrikr.” 
Number two read thus: 


**To Major Elias Helphinstone: 

‘**Honoured Sir.—While I am not insensible of 
the Honour you confer upon me in your Letter 
of the 19th, I feel that I must definitely decline 
your offer. Very respectfully, 

“Your obedient Serv’t, 
“Huau Lowrir.” 


Which letter should he send? Hugh, in despair 
of settling the question, had a fancy to put it in 
mathematical form. ‘Thus: 


‘Let « =a good Salary + the favour of the 

Philadelphians. 

“Let y = Tom’s Education. 

“Let z = A thing I have hitherto possessed, 
called Self-Respect. 

“Let u = Ye smiles of Miss Patty Helphin- 

stone. 

“Number one = ¢ + y—z tu. 

*““Number two = z — 2 — y — u.” 


| But unfortunately there are some things that 

| cannot be worked out by any rules of algebra. 

| “Tis no use trying to decide the matter while 
I have such a headache,” said Hugh. “I will 
go down to see Doctor Dumbarton, and return 

| that book he lent me.”’ 

Hugh found his old friend lying on the office 

lounge, suffering from a cold contracted by 

| exposure to the storm of the preceding night. 


| “ 
| Though Doctor Dumbarton was the only physi- 


cian for many miles, and therefore was on quty 
in all kinds of weather, this was his first sick- 
ness, and Hugh felt alarmed. 

“°Tis not much, Hugh,’ said the old man, 
cheerfully. “Sit down and talk to me. Tell me 
about Tom and the news from the Jerseys.” 

Hugh stayed for nearly an hour. Doctor 
Dumbarton seemed in an unusually talkative 
mood. He spoke of the old days, when he and 
Lowrie’s father had been medical students in 
Edinburgh; of their early experiences in estab- 
lishing a practice in the Jersey town to which 
they emigrated ; of their campaign under Forbes 
in the French and Indian War. 
| As Hugh listened, he found himself looking 


| 
| 
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about the bare, dingy office, and asking himself 
what reward this good man had ever received for 
his life of good works. 
the doctor taken a vacation; night and day he 
had been ready to respond to every call. Black 
Isaac, of the Bear’s Inn kitchen, had been as 
carefully tended as Major Helphinstone, of The 
Oaks. And yet here lay the old man, ill, poor, 
wifeless, childless, cut off from the life of study 
that he would have enjoyed. 

“This is what I may expect if I send number 
two,” thought Hugh, as he rose to go. 

“You surely did not come all the way in this 
chilly March wind without your greatcoat,”’ said 
Doctor Dumbarton. ‘You must, at least, not go 
back without one. It would never do to have 


the sole representative of the legal profession in | 


this town laid up with lung disease, now that 
Esculapius has a cold. There, take down my 
greatcoat from the nail by the door.’ 

Young Lowrie took down the coat. He knew 
its history well, as did everybody in the town. 
He had often read the inscription upon the silver 
buckle at the collar : 


To Doctor Gilbert Dumbarton, 
This Coat is Presented 
Asa Mark of ye Respect of his 
Townsmen. 1765. 


The date was that of a smallpox epidemic, 
when Doctor Dumbarton had, single-handed, 
fought the plague for three months in a village in 
the Jerseys. 

‘““You are the only person who has ever been 
honored with the loan of that coat,” said the 
doctor. “I declare, Hugh, you look exactly like 
me!”’ 

Indeed, when Hugh, after thanking the doctor 
cordially, had buttoned up the long, furry gar- 


ment, reaching almost to the floor, and had | 


turned up the huge collar that almost covered his 
head, his general appearance was much like that 
of Doctor Dumbarton. ; 
‘Now, Hugh,” said the old doctor, in whom 
the love of fun was not yet dead, “‘there is nothing 
to hinder your playing doctor. 


head a little. If anybody compels you to speak, 
tap your chest to signify you have a bad cold, and 
talk very hoarsely, as I’ve been doing of late. I 
remember how your father and I played such a 
prank once in Edinburgh. There, now, my 
lad, come back in the morning and tell me how 
many accosted you as Doctor Dumbarton.” 

The doctor’s eyes were brighter than usual 
and he looked feverish; and Hugh listened with 
surprise to this outburst of spirits from the 
doctor, who was commonly a grave man. 

As Hugh started in the twilight on the long 
walk home, he found that he was indeed greeted 
by every one who met him as “‘Doctor Dumbar- 
ton.”” He was thinking too intently, however, 
upon the letters that lay upon his desk at home 
to be amused by the mistakes of the passers-by. 

He had not gone far, however, when he found 
himself confronted by Black Isaac, of the Bear’s 
Inn. 

“Doctah Dumba’ton,’’ began the negro, “I 
*spec’ you in a tur’ble hurry, but couldn’t you 
stop a minute?” 

“Well, Isaac, what is it?’”’ said Lowrie, imitat- 
ing the doctor’s coughing voice, and expecting to 
be asked about the relative merits of various 
liniments for “misery in de back.’’ 

“It’s ’bout Marse Lowrie,’”’ Isaac answered, 
much to the young lawyer’s surprise. ‘“He’s 
ben offen his feed fur a week ; doan’ eat no mo'n 
a chicken. You see, I wait on ’im at de table. 
He acts like he got sumfin’ on he mind. He 
alluz ben pow’ful good to me an’ Dinah, an’ we 
‘lowed we'd ax you fur a’scription fur him, an’ 
Dinah she’d coax him inter takin’ it.” 

‘‘What do you think is the nature of his com- 
plaint?”’ asked Hugh, very hoarsely, beguiled, 
in spite of himself, into laying aside his mental 
burden for a moment, and entering into the fun 
of this experience. 

“Dat cough tur’ble bad, doctah. Got fur take 
car’ ob youself, sah. Well, sah, Dinah she say 
mebbe Marse Lowrie in lub. Dey is sometimes 
tuk dat way, she say; an’ I guess Miss Patty 
Helphinstone is pow’ful ’stractin’. But I t’ink 
he look jes’ like my Uncle Simon dat died ob de 
suggestion ob de liber. He ’pears to hab a 
weight on he mind.” 

“Probably that is true, Isaac,” said Lowrie. 
“But I don’t know of anything that will help 
him unless he can roll off the weight. Meantime, 


Never in all his life had | 


Walk a trifle | 
more slowly than is your wont, and bend your | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


would laugh over the story the next day, and so 
answered, “Good evening, Mr. MecDiarmid’’— 
he tapped his chest and ceased, as if the hoarse- 
| ness was sore. 

“T am grieved for your cold, but glad to meet 
with you,” said the minister, ‘‘for I have been 


desirous of holding converse with some of the | 


chureh session concerning the state of Zion. 
Has it seemed to you lately, Dumbarton, that 
there has been a certain slackness among our 
young people ?’’ 

“Tis a shame for me to impose upon the dear 
soul,”’ thought Lowrie, “‘but I have gone too far 
now to explain.” 

“No, Doctor McDiarmid, I have not noticed it 
especially,’’ he sajd, in deep, muffled tones. 

“It may be, then, that I err in thus imputing 
to them a falling off in good works. Howbeit, 
at the catechizing Abigail Mathieson has twice 
stumbled over the sinfulness of that estate 
whereinto man fell; and it seemed to me on the 
last Sabbath that I did observe the 
young man, Hugh Lowrie, to doze 
somewhat during the eleventh appli- 
| cation of the text.’’ 

“IT believe you are right, sir,” 
answered Lowrie, between simulated 
| coughs. “But there is this to be said 
| in the young man’s defence: the air of 
the church was very bad. If a window 
could be opened somewhat occa- 
sionally, I think he would doze no 
more.’”’ 

“T will indeed see to it,’ answered 
the kind old man. ‘But I see Elder 
Johnson coming this way, and I must 
speak to him. Do take care of that 
cough, Dumbarton—if you were laid 
up ’twould be a sad tale. But before 
I leave you let me say that I have 
respected your wish that your last ben- 
efaction of one hundred dollars to the 
poor-fund should be a secret, so far as 
| your name is concerned. The Lord 
| reward you, Dumbarton, for all your 
goodness to the poor.’’ 

“One hundred dollars!” thought 
| Hugh, as the clergyman moved away. 

“Half Dumbarton’s fees for the 
| winter, I am sure! What a good man 
| he is! 

‘‘Number one must be destroyed!’ 
| Hugh suddenly said to himself in a 
| voice as stern as that with which Cato 
| used to say, ‘‘Delenda est Carthago.” 
| Inthe presence of plain old Doctor 

Dumbarton’s good deeds, any other 

course than a self-respecting and self- 
| sacrificing one seemed impossible. The 
| thing had practically decided itself. 

| “Good evening, Dumbarton!’’ said 
|a voice at his side. It was growing 
| dark, but Hugh could make out the 
military form of Colonel Witherby, an 
| old soldier of the French and Indian 
| war. 

“I’m glad to see you just now, Dum- 

barton,” said the colonel. ‘‘I’ve been 
| wanting to ask you if we can’t do 
| something to stir up the patriotism of 
/our young people, and awaken in 

them some enthusiasm over the war. 
| I’ve decided on my own personal duty 
| in the matter: as soon as I can get over the 
| mountains I shall go East and offer my services. 
| But it does seem to me that some of our young 
men who speak well—Lowrie, for instance— 
| ought to do something for the cause—for this 
| righteous cause !’’ 

| Hugh was quick in making a decision. ‘With 
| that coat on,”’ he said afterward, -“I could not 
do otherwise.’’ 

| ‘Colonel Witherby,” he said, “I happen to 
| know that Lowrie is thinking of his duty in this 
matter, and that he will be in to see you some 
time to-morrow.” 

“I rejoice to hear it,’’ said the colonel. ‘And 
| I say, Dumbarton, do prescribe for yourself— 
| your voice is so hoarse I should not have recog- 

nized it.’’ 

Ten minutes later Hugh was standing by his 

office desk, tearing number one into a hundred 
| pieces. Black Isaac’s oldest boy was already 

bearing number two to Major Helphinstone. 
Major Helphinstone’s letter still lay on the 
desk. It was no wonder that the young lawyer 
| had been tempted by it, for it was couched in the 
| most flattering terms, and contained nothing less 





“There is just one point I should like to ask 
about,” I said to the Daughter of the Revolution, 
as she finished the story. ‘There was a Miss 
Patty Helphinstone mentioned once or twice. 
| Did you ever hear anything more of her ?’’ 

“Oh,” said the ‘‘daughter,’’ her eyes twinkling, 
“don’t you know that my name is Patience 
| Helphinstone Lowrie ?”’ 

ANNA J. McCKEAG. 
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Uncle Si’s Umbrella. 


A queer adventure “’bout fifty year 
| ago.’——An old preacher’s trusty um- 
brella.— It saves two lives and rids the 
neighborhood of a preying panther. 


‘Talkin’ about parachutes,’ said old Ben 
Marston, “reminds me of a cur’ous thing ’at 
happened up on the mounting yender, ’bout fifty 





Saved by an Umbrella 


year ago.”’ Ben tipped back in his chair, put his 
feet higher on the stove, and clasped his hands 
comfortably over the region of his stomach. 

It was in the village store at Cardiff, in New 
Hampshire, the night after the county fair at 
Perryville, ten miles away, where there had been 
a balloon ascension. A woman had leaped from 
the balloon with a parachute, and had reached 
the ground safely. This had furnished a subject 
of conversation to the usual group of loafers in 
the store. 

After Ben had assumed his favorite attitude for 
story-telling he thought it necessary to asseverate 
that the forthcoming tale was an ‘“‘actooal fact.’’ 
“An’ if ye don’t believe it,”’ said he, bringing his 
feet down with a thump, “ye can jest come up 
the mounting with me in the mornin’, an’ I'll 
show ye the very spot where it happened.” 

Then he went on with the narrative. I shall 
not attempt to report his talk, which might 
become wearisome, but will tell the story in my 
own words. 

Silas Hopkins, who was so much loved that he 
was familiarly called Uncle Silas, was fifty years 
ago a famous lay preacher in the White Moun- 





tell Dinah a little chicken soup, with a piece of than a proposition that Lowrie should become | tain region. ° He made frequent missionary jour- 
her best corn-bread, would be a good thing for | the agent of the Tory party west of the moun- | neys, holding services here and there, comforting 


his supper.” 
As Isaac hobbled off to see to the filling of this 
prescription, Lowrie felt that he was not so 


| tains; should write articles opposing the war for 
Pennsylvania journals that would print them, 
and that he should travel from place to place and 


| the sick, and doing great good. He suffered 
| much hardship in travelling on foot through the 
| half-settled, rugged regions about the Franconia 
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if he possessed any, it was freely shared with the 
needy. 

Uncle Silas prized his green umbrella highly. 
It was, like the Seriptural promise, ‘‘a covert 
from the tempest,’’ a shelter from sun and from 
rain. He had slept many a night on the moun- 
tains with no other shelter, and never felt quite 
without a “habitation to dwell in” so long as he 
could prop it against a great rock and sleep 
under its protection. 

Many a treacherous cur had he routed by a 
sound whack of the umbrella’s hickory handle. 
Once, in a lonely place, he had come unexpectedly 
| upon a bear and two cubs. The dam, savage for 
| her young, growled frightfully and rushed upon 
|him. But a vigorous flourish of the green 
|umbrella, which fortunately flew open in the 
| most alarming way, took all the courage out of 

her, and sent her whimpering away with the 
| cubs. 
| One winter, ‘‘jest fifty-three year ago,’”’ accord- 
ing to Ben Marston, there was a panther seare in 
Cardiff, a “real scare,’ with good cause for it. 
The winter was severe; and a panther had been 
driven down from the mountains by hunger. 
Several times its scream had echoed from the 
ridge behind the village, and had been heard even 
in the store—‘‘Jest here where I’m a-settin’,’’ 
said old Ben, with emphasis that should have set 
all doubts at rest. 

Some sheep had been killed on outlying farms ; 
and Deacon Swain’s heifer was taken one night 
from his barn cellar. The beast had on that 
occasion come in from the south, as the tracks 
‘showed, actually traversing the whole village by 
its main street. After that no one felt safe alone 
out-of4loors after nightfall. The boys left the 
village store before sunset. A small knot of men 
still gathered to their accustomed places nightly ; 
but all brought lanterns and guns, and escorted 
each other cautiously home at nine o’clock. 

In the midst of the scare Uncle Silas Hopkins 
arrived, and gave notice of evening services in 
the schoolhouse. The schoolhouse was in a 
lonely spot, as schoolhouses often are in scattered 
communities, and only a few of the bravest 
responded to the preacher’s invitation. 

Unele Silas spent a few days in visiting from 
house to house. After holding two services on 
Sunday he announced his intention to walk 
Monday morning to Dayton, twelve miles away 
across the mountain. 

But that night it set in to snow, and the morn- 
ing air was thick with the whirling flakes. It 
was late in the afternoon before the storm ceased. 
Then -Unele Silas, much to the alarm of his 
hostess and her family, tied up his bundle pre- 
paratory to departure. 

In vain they urged him to stay. The snow, 
the cold, the coming night, each seemed a sufficient 
reason why he should tarry till morning. All the 
stories of the fierce beast’s depredations, magnified 
by fear and much telling, were poured into his 
ears by the anxious woman and her disturbed 
husband. 

Uncle Silas listened patiently, but only shook 
his head at each new entreaty. He had heard 
too much of the beast from trustworthy sources 
to doubt its presence near the village. But he 
was a brave man, and held steadily to his purpose. 

“But why go to-night?” urged the woman, 
desperately. 

_ “I don’t quite know, sister,’’ he said, slowly. 
| "Those poor Hawkins children, over the moun- 
tain, with their drunken young father, have been 
on my mind all day. Perhaps I have a call to 
go. Anyway, we are safe in the Lord’s hands, 
| day or night; and I don’t fear the catamount.”’ 

| So he started on his lonely tramp over the 
| mountain. 1 

The road to Dayton skirted the base of the 
mountain for several miles before it turned grad- 
ually and tried the ascent. Soft snow made 
travelling difficult on this rough road ; and it was 
almost dark when Uncle Silas turned his face 
| upward to the hill that lay between him and his 
| night’s rest. On the left the steepled spruces 
| stood out darkly against the cold winter twilight. 
| On the right the woods were already gloomy with 

shadows. 
| ‘There was one place on this road that every 
| belated traveller was glad to leave behind him—a 
| deep ravine near the summit of the ridge. Ten 

feet from the edge of this ravine a high shoulder 
|of rock followed its general direction for fifty 
| yards or more. Between these two the road ran, 
| shrinking close to the friendly rock. 

A stout railing of logs gave one in the danger- 
‘ous place a certain sense of security. Leaning 
| Over the railing the traveller could see the dwarf 
pines clinging to the cliff side. It was always 
| cold and damp in the ravine below ; and at times 

the rush and gurgle of a brook came faintly up 








‘absolutely friendiess as he had thought two hours | influence the people in favor of submission to the | range; but he bore it with admirable patience, | through the low tree-tops. 


ago. It was queer how Doctor Dumbarton’s 
kind words, and even Black Isaac’s anxiety on 
his behalf, had changed the look of things. 


| British. 
| There is one more thing to tell.- When Lowrie 
went next day to return the coat, he found his 


keeping his simple, sunny nature unchanged to | 


i end. 
Whenever he appeared in a village a dozen 


“If it were not for Tom at Princeton, I’d tear | old friend very ill indeed. Three days later | doors offered him hospitable welcome; and in 


up number one,” he said to himself. 
Just then he heard behind him the well-known 


‘| Doctor Dumbarton died of lung fever. 


When his will was read, Hugh learned that | house or the schoolhouse well filled to hear him 


the evening he would always find the meeting- 


step of the minister, Mr. McDiarmid, who always | the good doctor had left a little money for Tom’s | preach. 


leaned heavily on his cane, and who was very | education. ,In the will itself no mention was | 


near-sighted. 

“Good day to you, Dumbarton!’ said the 
minister, seeing the unmistakable greatcoat. ‘‘I 
trust your cold is off your chest to-day.’’ 


Hugh felt some twinges of conscience at the | the spring, he did not make the journey alone, | his Bible, and a small bundle that he carried | 


| made of Hugh, but in his preseription-book was 
found a memorandum that read thus: 
“I bequeath my greatcoat to Hugh Lowrie.” 


Almost as well known as Uncle Silas was the 
| green umbrella he always carried. It was large 
and strongly made, with a stout hickory handle, 
hand-wrought ribs, and an iron point to make it 


Now, in the gathering darkness, Uncle Silas 
| quickened his steps unconsciously. _ But he was 
still some distance below this place when, from 
the woods on Rijs left, a fierce cry broke sharply 
on the twilight stillness. 

For a moment the horrible screech seemed 
| everywhere, echoing along the mountainside, 
penetrating the ravines. Then, in the stillness, 
the old man stood breathless, listening, while the 
| stories he had heard of the panther crowded upon 
| him, and a chill that he could not repress spread 


When Colonel Witherby joined the army in| serviceable in mountain-climbing. This, with | slowly down his spine. 


idea of keeping up the masquerade with the aged | for with him was Hugh Lowrie, afterward Major | easily over his shoulder, constituted his worldly 


minister, but he bethought himself how the doctor 


| Lowrie. 


property. He seldom had any money at all; and 


The cry was repeated + it seemed now in the 
| path below him. There it was again, and nearer! 
| The beast had scented and was following him. 
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At first the hopelessness of escaping such a| Cardiff; for the ravine had no known outlet on 
He hesitated, as if he | the Dayton side. 
What wonderful that even he would hardly be believed 
use to run from a creature that could overtake a/|if he came back without some visible proof. 
How hide from eyes that | Besides, he had been fond of hunting in his 


brute overpowered him. 
would meet the danger where he stood. 


deer in such snow? 
still saw clearly as twilight deepened ? 


But the habits of the old preacher’s life were | beast’s skin! 
He lifted his face in | 


stronger than any danger. 
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But his escape had been so 


| 


| younger days; he would go back with the savage 


What a triumph it would be to march into the 


a swift, mute prayer; then dropping his bundle store, fling down the gory pelt, and say, ‘‘See, 
and grasping his old umbrella, he bounded up the | there is the beast you have been afraid of so 


path toward the summit. There the forest ended, 


shoulders from some overhanging limb. 


| long!” 
and the panther could not leap unseen upon his | loved so well: 


And he would add, from the old book he 
“Surely the Lord hath delivered 


him into my hands.” So he thought, standing 


Long years of constant travelling had given 'there in the gloom, Ba through the bushes 


Uncle Silas hard muscles and immense endur- | at the great gray beast. 


ance, though he was a small man. He needed 


Seizing a hind leg he dragged the panther in | 


these qualities now as he struggled against the | beside the fire, and with his sharp jack-knife 


snow and the steep incline. 


But the same causes | | | stripped the hide off. 


Then he climbed the hem- 


impeded the panther also; and when next the | lock after his battered old umbrella; and with 


sharp scream cut the air it seemed no nearer than 
before. 

The old preacher had been running five minutes, 
perhaps, when he emerged from the dense shadow 
of the woods. The open road was before him, 
and the log railing that bordered the precipice. 
The path was level here, and he made better 
speed, though he turned frequently to see if his 
pursuer were in sight. 

But what meant this dead stillness? Had the 
panther given up the pursuit when it found the 
bundle and the meagre lunch it contained? Or 
did this silence mean only its fierce determination 


to give no strength save to mighty bounds on. 


Uncle Si’s track ? 

The question had scarcely crossed his mind 
when it was answered. A frightful yell of 
savage triumph rang from the ledge above him. 
He had been circumvented. As he leaped back 
instinctively, the panther threw himself down 
into the path—into the very tracks his victim had 
left in the snow as he jumped away. 

For an instant they faced each other silently ; 

the beast crouched low on its close-set feet, with 
ears back, and tail switching violently ; the man 
motionless, with eyes fixed on the green spots 
vaguely luminous in the deep shadow of the 
ledge. 
Swiftly the remembrance of the bear and her 
cubs came back to Uncle Silas—just as the snaky 
shadow ceased its motion, and the spots glowed 
steadily, seeming enlarged. 

“Booh! Seat, you brute! Booh! Scat!” he 
shouted, flourishing the umbrella above his head. 

A savage snarl answered him; but the shadow 
was again in motion; the spots seemed growing 
nearer. 

Slowly Uncle Silas backed away, shouting and 
waving his poor weapon. The panther followed 
steadily, creeping through the snow without ever 
taking its eyes from the old man’s face. When- 
ever he stopped shouting, or relaxed his threaten- 
ing demonstrations for an instant, the fierce eyes 
seemed enlarged, and the beast crouched low for 
its spring. 

Uncle Si’s leg touched the railing as he backed 
away. He knew the path turned here. But he 
dared not turn his head, nor take his eyes from 
the luminous spots before him. The spring of 
his umbrella unfastened suddenly as he waved it 
about; and the stout top, catching the wind, 
almost pulled the handle from his grasp. 

Then a strange idea came into Uncle Silas’s 
head. Leaping forward suddenly with a loud 
shout he aimed a sweeping blow at the creature’s 
head. The panther, startled, sprang away, spit- 
ting like a huge cat, and jumped up to a project- 
ing ledge, where it turned again and crouched for 
a spring. 


But the moment’s break had given Uncle Silas | fire, a man was sleeping heavily, wrapped in a | 
time to act. The instant the fierce eyes were | huge, 
taken from his, he wheeled, leaped upon the log- against a big rock, nodding drowsily at the fire, 





railing, and snapping his umbrella wide open | 


threw himself far out over the precipice. 


| 


The old preacher never forgot the scream of | 


rage that followed his sudden leap. He wondered 
if his old umbrella would stand the rush without 


| 
| 


turning inside out and dashing him down among | 
| How the Greek Rayahs of Turkey make 


the rocks. Then he saw a dark form shoot by 


him with blood-curdling yell, saw tree-tops sweep | 


up in a dark mass to meet him, and heard a crash 
and thud below. 

Meantime he had come down into the top of a 
scrubby hemlock. The umbrella was torn from 


his grasp, and he dropped through bending | 


branches into the snow, where he lay for a long 
time, weak and listless, wondering and grateful 
for his strange escape. 

A commotion in the underbrush near brought 
him to his feet. 
himself. But the noise was stationary—a confu- 
sion of blows, and low growls, and snapping 
bushes. With a great throb of thankfulness he 
realized that it must be his late terrible enemy, 
wounded to death in his last mad spring. 

Feeling about in the darkness, 


gathered a handful of dead twigs. These he | 


Uncle Silas | 








|the saint on that 
| Observes simply his ordination day, some time in 


the panther-skin over his shoulders, started down 
the ravine. 

He was near the place where he knew a steep 
path led up to the road, and was groping about 
in the thick darkness to fiud it, when he was 
terribly startled by a groan from the brook on his | 
left. 

*‘Who’s there?” he cried, in a strangely high 
voice, for the sound in that lonely place had 
frightened him more than the panther’s scream. 

A feeble ery for help was his only answer ; but 
it was enough to reassure him. Dropping his | 
burden he hastened forward, shouting encourage- | 
ment as he ran. 

At the edge of the brook he stumbled over | 
something in the snow, and almost plunged into 
the icy water before he recovered himself. The 
thing groaned ; and in an instant Uncle Silas was | 
bending over it tenderly. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“I’m Jim Hawkins,” was the faint answer. 
“T was hunting and got lost. At dusk—found 
road—heard catamount—” The form shivered 
and was silent. 

“But what then?” urged the old man. 

“I tried to get down the ledge—fell—my head 
—broke leg, I think. I crawled hereto—’ Then 
he fainted. 

At daylight Tuesday morning Deacon Swain 
started up the mountain with his ox-team to break 
out the road. The good deacon had been troubled 
in spirit since he heard of Uncle Silas’s departure. 
His tracks, and those of another man that came 
in from the right, were the only marks in the 
snow to guide the toiling oxen. 

But half-way up the mountain other tracks 
came out of the woods in long, flying leaps; and 
the deacon stopped with a fearful start. He had 
seen the marks of those big, padded feet once 
before—and in his own yard. 

He rushed ahead of the slow oxen, grasping a 
heavy cart-stake. Ordinarily he would have 
turned back from an encounter. But the pan- | 
ther’s track in that of the old man he had loved | 
so long filled him at once with horror anh witha 
desperate courage. | 

He found the bundle in the snow, and follow ed | 
the signs of flight with the dread growing upon | 
him. <A groan seemed wrung from his good | 
heart as he leaned over the precipice where the | 
snow was brushed rudely from the log-railing. | 

Turning away he ran back with all his might | 
to where the path clambered down the ravine’s | 
steep side. Sliding and falling in a desperate | 
scramble he reached the bottom, which was still | 
dark. <A cry of joy burst from his lips as he | 
brushed through the underbrush and looked up 
the ravine. 

There, on a pile of boughs before a smoldering 


gray skin. And sitting with his back | 


was Uncle Silas. JoHN RINN. 
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New Year’s Day in the East. 


| 


a holiday.— Their language, dress and | 
customs.—— St. Basil and St. Basil’s 
cake. 


New Year’s day ip part of the Turkish Orient 
is the gayest holiday of the year, for it is also the 
day of .St. Basil’s festival. The celebration of | 
the two feasts has become inseparable, so to | 
speak, in the minds of the Greeks, and the first 
of January is now known throughout the Levant | | 


| as St. Basil’s day. 
He groped for a stick to defend | 


But it is the Greek Church only which honors | 
date; the Latin Church | 


June, while the other Christian denominations | 
have for him merely the same reverence as for | 
the principal Greek Fathers, such as St. Chryso- 
stom, St. Gregory Nazianzen, etc. 

The Russians, though following the same | 


| mother tongue. 
| no means the modern Greek, which is a beautiful 


| efforts of the 


| smoking, and care 


COMPANION. 


This dialect in its varieties is by 


and very expressive language, rich in construc- 
tions, possessing a grammar, and also a vocabu- | 
lary, almost as extensive as that of the ancient 
Greek. The Rayah dialects on the other land 


| are corrupt patois formed with words borrowed 


from Turkish, Hebrew, Armenian, Italian and 
French. 

Nor does the costume of the Rayahs resemble 
the true Hellenic dress, but rather that of the | 
Mohammedans. 

The ignorance, debasement and sluggishness 
of the Rayahs are extreme, notwithstanding the 
Greek government to supply them 
with educational institutions, in the hope that 
they may rise against their oppressors and 
succeed in shaking off their yoke. But it is 
likely to be long before these descendants of a 
noble race shall appreciate the philanthropic 
efforts of their freed brethren. 

At present they have adopted nearly all the 
Turkish fashions, 
and lack ambition 
to improve their 
condition. They are 
fond of their ease 
love drinking and 


for nothing beyond 
their material wel- 
fare. 

Still they have re- 
mained faithful to 
their religion never- 
theless; and follow 
all its rites with a 


The New Year in the East 


respectful and blindly superstitious obedience. | 


They observe all the holidays of the church, | 
but prefer above all St. Basil’s day. 

Popular tradition represents St. Basil as 
venerable man, clad in bishop’s vestments, carry- 
ing incense, myrrh and other Oriental perfumes. 
He is supposed to come on the eve of his 
birthday, reputed as January ist old style,— 
January 12th according to the Gregorian calen- 
dar,—and distribute presents to children. He is 
the patron saint of the home and of the young. 
From Armenia to the Archipelago, and from the 
Black Sea to Syria, there is not a Rayah child | 
who does not regard its New Year’s presents 
as positive proof of his coming. 

Among the young he ranks as high as St. 
Nicholas in Russia, Germany and other coun- 
tries; but among the old he is held in great 
veneration as one of the most eminent Greek 


| Fathers, and also as the most eloquent promoter 


of monasticism throughout the East. Besides, 
he was a great philanthropist and an ardent 
apostle. 

Cesarea, the capital of the former province of 
Cappadocia, was St. Basil’s native place. At 
the age of thirty-three he was made a presbyter, 
| and a few years later bishop of the same city, 
F — which he held until his death, A. D. 


Mates preparations are made for his fes- 
tival, which begins at an early hour on the 
evening of December 3ist. The shopkeepers 
adorn their windows with an attractive .medley 
of toys and holiday gifts. Oranges, dried and 
fresh fruit, imported and domestic table delica- 
cies, candies, cakes,.are either displayed in the 
show-cases or piled up in front of the stores, 
which are extravagantly lighted up for the 
occasion, and decorated with garlands of colored 
paper skilfully cut out in the shape of natural 
flowers. From the ceilings, from the chande- 
liers, from the pictures, from the top of the 
windows, they fall in grouped festoons. 

The mild climate permits a large and varie- 
gated crowd to circulate through the streets and 


kindled by the aid of flint and punk that he | ritual as the Greeks, hold no particular celebra- | gather in the stores, and no sight is more pictur- | 
| tion on New Year’s day in honor of St. Basil; | 


always carried in his pocket. By their light he 
gathered more fuel, and soon a bright blaze was 
leaping up against the hemlock. 

The noise in the underbrush had grown less as 
he worked. It had almost ceased when he parted 
the bushes cautiously and peered in. There lay 
the panther, struggling feebly. 

The force of its wild leap had carried it well 
over the tree into which Uncle Silas had fallen. 





The branches, striking its legs, had thrown it off 
a catlike balance, and hurled it among the rocks. | 


Uncle Silas turned to find his way back to 


and the true Hellenes, those who live on Greek 
territory, seldom give importance to a saint’s 
feast on January first. So St. Basil’s birthday 
is distinctly celebrated only by the Greeks who 


| dwell on Turkish territory and are subjects of 


the sultan. | 

They are known as Greek Rayahs. Of their 
fatherland they have preserved nothing, sa\e the 
religion and an impure dialect, which varies 
more or less in every vilayet, or province, and 
little resembles the harmonious and venerable | 


esque than a street in the East on St. Basil’s eve. 

There are to be seen people of communities 
and races having nothing in common but the 
land and the surrounding atmosphere; there are 
curious contrasts of complexion and wearing 
apparel; there the genuine attire of five races 
is on constant exhibition. 

You see, for instance, the long, loose robes of | 
the Jews, and the bright red or yellow silk | 
garments worn by their wives. There are the | 


| short, wide breeches of the Turks, contrasting | 
| of his death! 


with the long ones of the Rayahs. The small 














Br particular character ; 


| housekeeper ; 


j}and its 


red fez and the large vermilion one, designed to 
hang down on one side of the face like the 
Phrygian cap, are intermingled with the plain 
Derby and black silk hats of the European 
gentlemen, whose simple attire is made obtru- 
sively plain by the bright-colored goods used by 
the natives. 

Conceive, too, the variety of garments worn by 
the women. Imagine, for instance, the Parisian 
dress and bonnet of a European merchant's 


daughter, side by side with the loose yellow 
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St. Basil 


breeches, the lilac doublet and 
the long green veil of a wealthy 
Armenian lady! Every day 
one sees embroidered bosoms, 
long garments sometimes trim- 
med with fur, robes, Cashmere 
shawls and bright red silk slip- 
pers, on the women. 

Among men it is not uncom- 
mon to behold bare legs an 
gorgeous holiday turbans; often 
a gallant Mohammedan, covered 
with rags and filth, carries in his 
belt an assortment of Damascus 
blades, yataghans and jewel- 
encrusted firearms, worth a small fortune. 

Two singular customs contribute to this holi- 
one is the making of 
“St. Basil’s cake,’’ the other the singing of a 
song through the streets on the eve of the saint’s 
alleged birthday. 

Elaborate preparations for the kneading of the 
cake begin in every house two days, at least, 
before the festival, for much labor is involved in 
its confection. All the women of the family 


| squat on a rug, in the Turkish fashion, around a 


low, circular pastry-table, and amidst gay stories 
and laughter the rolling-pin runs over the rich 


| paste, while the housewives vie in decorating and 
| forming the cakes. 


The commonest decorations are Oriental ara- 
besques representing palms, flowers, shells, or 
grotesque figures with which to amuse the 
children, while the most skilful workers make 
dolls whose faces are red eggs firmly embedded 
in the paste. 

These would seem simple to an American 
but in a country where cooking 
utensils and baking ovens are very rude, the 
undertaking requires much patience. 

The cake consists of butter, eggs and sugar, 
flavoring is of certain spices. It is 
usually made very rich, so that it may keep soft 
for days after it is baked. 

Housekeepers dread the task, for a large 
quantity of St. Basil’s cake is made in each 
family. A large part of it is destined for the 
hospitals, the children’s and orphan’s asylums, 
the prisons and the poor; another part is given 
away to callers, to servants and to the boys who 
come around in the early evening to sing St. 
Basil’s song. 

New Year’s eve is a great time for the Rayah 
boys. As soon as they ring the bell of a house 
the door is thrown open and the voice of the 
master is heard, saying : 

“Let the boys in at once! Give them money, 
fruit, and all that they can carry of St. Basil’s 
cake. Come on, servants, fill their pockets while 
they give us their song !”’ 

Then the poor children, delighted by the warm 
welcome of the host and the profusion of dainty 
things given them, sing with frenzy the romantic 


little tale of St. Basil, which ends with the 
calling down of numerous blessings on the 


generous family during the new year. 

But the strangest thing of all is neither St. 
Basil’s song nor St. Basil’s cake; it is a curious 
mistake as to date which has prevailed among 
the Greek Rayahs for many generations. For 
history declares that the ist day of January is 
not the anniversary of St. Basil’s birth, but that 
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The Companion 


EGINS the New Year with several 
changes that will, we trust, commend 
themselves to our readers. First, the 

face of the type used is larger, and is therefore 

Clearer and more legible. Second, the arrange- 

ment of the reading matter is somewhat changed 

and improved. ‘Third, the editorial department 
is greatly enlarged and extended in its scope. 

The character of the CoMPANION is, and 
will be, unchanged. 
people have approved it. Three generations of 
American parents have learned to trust it. Its 
ability to entertain its readers of all ages will be 
maintained and promoted by the same enterprise 
and thoughtful care that have governed its 
columns during the many years in which it has 
sought the confidence and the favor of the public. 


Kakkkhnn 


“In the Clutch of the Tsar.’’ 


HE FIRST CHAPTER of one of the 
’ most vivid and absorbingly interesting 
: Serial Stories ever printed in the columns 
of the CoMPANION is given on the first page 
of this‘ week’s issue. Its author —MR. C. A. 
STEPHENS — has long been a favorite with our 
readers. He has never written a more powerful 
and striking story. 





The Secretary of our Navy, 


HON. H. A. HERBERT, has favored the 
CoMPANION this week by giving our readers a 
capital article, introducing them into the working 
rooms of the White House, and showing also 
something of the daily life of the President. 


Speaker Thomas B. Reed. 


NEXT WEEK we shall print a bright, 
lucid and valuable paper, written by SPEAKER 
THOMAS B. REED, on the duties of the pre- 
siding officer of the United States House of 
Representatives. 








Perhaps our English crities are right in think- 
ing that Americans are apt to be a little hysterical 
on the eve of a presidential election. If it is 
true, this is a good time to begin trying to keep 
cool. If it is not true, a degree of self-watchful- 
ness can do no harm. 

One of the New York Sun’s “Sunbeams” is as 
follows: ‘While reading the [liad for an hour 
yesterday, it seemed to us that the people of the 
Homeric age were less wicked than those of this 
age.’’ Yet we feel sure that the mild pessimist 
who wrote that pretty paragraph would admit 
that the world does grow better, steadily, from 
age to age. Perhaps, as there were no daily 
papers in Homer’s time, and the poet was blind, 


he did not know all the wickedness there was | 


in the world. 

Oklahoma, which was but a name until the 
“‘boomers’’ rushed across the Kansas line on that 
memorable day in April, 1889, and which was not 
formally organized as a territory until May, 1890, 
is now all ready to knock at the door of Congress 
for admission as a state. The governor asserts 
that the present population is fully two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand. The quality of the 
population—an important consideration—is excel- 
lent. 

It is suggested with much force that when the 
new state is admitted it should include, terri- 
torially, the whole of the old Indian Territory. 
That which is left of the Indian Territory is 
hardly large enough to make a state by itself. 

The scieniifie wonder of the time is acetylene 
gas. We cannot call it a novelty, for the gas 
itself and its extraordinary illuminating power 
have long been known. Nor is it quite certain 
that the process by which it is obtained is 
novel; at all events a German chemist refers to 
printed writings of his own to.show that he 
produced it by the same means now employed, 
years ago. But certainly the whole thing is a 
novelty to most people, and the idea of using the 
gas on 4 large scale is recent. The raw materials 
for the manufacture are cheap and abundant. 
They are nothing but coke and lime. 

Under the great heat of the electric furnace 
the two substances combine chemically and form 
what is known as calcium carbide. This sub- 
stance, placed in water,—no heat is used,— 
decomposes, and the elements recombine, forming 
acetylene gas and lime. That is, the coke, which 
is carbon, unites with the hydrogen of the water 
and leaves the lime originally mixed with the 
coke free again. The light of this gas is ten or 
more times as brilliant as that from ordinary 
gas. One small burner, using but one cubic foot 
of gas an hour, is quite sufficient for a good- 
sized room, where two four-foot burners of 
common gas are not enough. 

That it is likely to be very cheap, that it can 
be applied to the piping already in city houses, 
that it can be supplied to country houses, that 


Three generations of young | 
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of this new illuminant. 


| day that the introduction of bills was in order, 
more than one hundred and fifty private bills 
were presented in the Senate, and ninety more 
in the House of Representatives. Before our 
readers receive this issue of the COMPANION 
there will be more than a thousand bills for the 
benefit of persons on the files of the two houses. 

It would be so easy for Congress to throw off 
this burden that one wonders why it does not 
refer all these matters to a judicial tribunal, and 
| refuse to consider any but public measures. 





| Place-seekers in Brooklyn have been thrown 
| into consternation by the announcement of the 
| newly-elected mayor that he will appoint no man 
| to office who cannot earn in private business 
| as large a salary as that which pertains to the 
| public office sought. 


| Such a system is inconvenient to that large | Of the first colleges in this country are now doing, 


class of men who seek official appointments for 
the very reason that they cannot earn any salary 
| worth mentioning in private pursuits. 
interested quarters the mayor’s announcement is 
generally commended. 


practicable. The precariousness of political office 
must be taken into the account. If faithful 
service ensured retention in public business as it 
does in private, the case would be different. 
Here is a strong motive for extending civil service 
reform ; it makes the public service more attrac- 
tive to competent and well-equipped men. 
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SMALL KINDNESSES. 


Every day we give or we withhold 
Some little thing which tells for life or death. 
Susan Coolidge. 


* 
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THE ‘“‘KAFFIR CIRCUS.” 


What has been jocularly known in London as 
the “‘Kaffir circus’ was not a circus of the 
ordinary kind. It was a wild speculation in 
gold-mining shares: ‘‘Kaffir,’’ because the mines 
are situated in South Africa; “‘circus,’’ in mali- 
cious but witty allusion to the alleged former 
occupation of the man who led a credulous 
public, greedy of sudden wealth, into the specula- 
tion. 

The South African gold-mines have been 
developed rapidly during the past few years. 
Some of them have been and are enormously 
productive. The gross annual production of the 
district has risen to about forty-five million 
dollars. 

This was nearly all that the people who had 
money to invest, and those who could borrow 
money to speculate with, knew, or seemed to 
care to know. They accepted as true the adver- 
tised statements about the value of properties 
which were brought out as the basis of mining 
companies. The stock of every company which 
offered “‘ Kaffir’’ shares for subscription was 
taken up several times over, and new companies 
had to be brought out to satisfy the demands of 
crazy speculators. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
the whole world took a part in the speculation, 
which reached its height, after months of feverish 
excitement, in September; wavered a Ifttle for 
two months, and collapsed with the usual con- 
sequences at the middle of November. 

Orders came in from Paris, from Berlin, from 
St. Petersburg, from Constantinople, from the 
smallest towns of England, from the British 
colonies, from the United States, and even from 
Egypt and the Argentine Republic. In some 
instances, shares were forced up to forty-five 
times their face value. When the bubble burst, 
the shrinkage of value in a single week amounted 
to more than one hundred million dollars. 

The chief exploiter of these enterprises is a 
man named Barney Barnato, a previously un- 
known adventurer, who obtained control of the 
land, formed numerous companies, and had the 
unscrupulous daring necessary to float them in 
the market. He is reputed to have begun life 
as a circus acrobat. However that may be, he 
has led the stock-gamblers- of Europe along 
dizzy heights. 

He has had eminent bankers, brokers and 
financiers waiting upon his nod. When he 
undertook to arrest the decline in Kaffirs by 
bold buying, he was hailed as a financial 
| deliverer. The Lord Mayor of London actually 
gave a civic banquet ‘“‘to felicitate Mr. B. I. 
| Barnato upon his recent courageous, honorable 





it is good for lighting cars and streets, that one | 
can see colors as accurately under this light as who risked his savings in Barney Barnato’s | to be done. : 
under sunlight,—these are a few of the wonders | ‘‘bank’’ and mining shares, must wish now that | 


| How the time of Congress is frittered away | collapse of every such speculation leaves many 
| may be learned from a single fact. On the first | pitiful wrecks behind. 





Yet it may be questioned whether it is perfectly | 


| 





| reach the world. Beyond all others he should 


}and statues and churches cannot be multiplied | 
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Many a small British or Continental investor, | of a cultivated public opinion permits such things 


It would be a great mistake, therefore, to sup- 
he had been content with a modest three per | pose that there is no need of cultivating public 
cent. return from some secure investment. The | taste outside the cities. Whoever builds a house 
or lays out a garden or plants an orchard helps to 
determine whether America shall be beautiful 
or ugly. 

The work of one landscape-gardener alone has 
already contributed wonderfully to the beauty 
and healthfulness of many communities. Artists 
ask no better encouragement than an honest and 
widespread desire for the best and truest work of 
which art is capable. 


* 
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HOW TO LOOK. 


Look forward bravely, look not weakly back. 
The past is done with, mind the coming track; 
Look in with searching eye and courage stout, 
But when temptation comes look out! look out! 


0. W. Holmes. 
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GAVE HERSELF. 


The old doctor, standing with his guest among 
the crowd of villagers, watched the black pine 
coffin as it was lowered into the grave. A large, 
portly man, handsomely dressed, was the only 
mourner. He gave a cold, decent attention to the 
simple ceremonies, walking briskly back to the 
hotel for his dinner when they were over. 

“There is the end of a story which might, I fear, 
. | be duplicated in many a village or city,” said the 
as a reporter. The questions suggested covered | doctor, as he walked back home. “Sarah Gibbs, 
only the duty of an interviewer, which is but! whom we happened to see buried there, was left 


WHAT JOURNALISM NEEDS. 


A few weeks ago the COMPANION suggested 
five questions, which every young man who 
wished to become a journalist should put to | 
himself, to test his fitness for the work. It was | 
taken for granted that the candidate was begin- 
ning his career, as thousands of the graduates 





In dis- | 2 Small part of the reporter’s work. We add | an orphan at fifteen years of age with a brother of 


now six others which will hint at the larger scope | three. That big feliow yonder, hurrying for some- 
of its requirements. | thing to eat, was the child. 
First: The reporter is the sole medium by | “Sarah had great ambitions for her baby, as she 
which the doings of all assemblages or confer- called him. She worked as a servant to feed and 
litical ientifi ligi he clothe him and send him to school in his earlier 
ences, political, scientific or rel igious, can years. When he was older she went into the mills 
brought before the general public. Have I the in New London, did extra work, lived upon tea 
education and intelligence to report them fairly | and dry bread, would not buy a gown in years, to 
and accurately ? | Save every cent that she might help him through 
Second: A reporter may be sent to describe a | a college course in Harvard. 
great commercial crisis, the unveiling of a work | “He was always well-fed and very well clothed. 
of art, a discovery in science or a lecture on = was a were ~~ = gave pyaar 
> me every muscle. is digestion, his heart, his 
Egyptian archeology. Have I the tataing and lungs, every organ of his body, was watched and 
wit to do all those things without mistakes ‘ _ | nourished under the eye of the professional 
Third: The reporter of a great daily paper is | gymnast of the college. 
called upon-évery hour to record the actions of| “He was a superb animal when he quitted 
individual living men — criminals, philanthro-| college. His brain had been trained, too. She 
pists, suicides, politicians. Am I shrewd and | taught him that his own development was the 
honest enough to do this with absolute fairness ? chief object of life. He was keen and quick- 
Fourth: A reporter on such a paper is liable witted, and went into business and has, I hear, 
to be ordered at an hour’s notice to Chicago. been very successful in it. 
ae # se “And yet, when I remember that he has left his 
California, London, St. Petersburg—the world’s | oq sister here alone in comparative and lonely 
end. Have I the energy to be ready to start at poverty all of these years, I suspect that in her 
the word of command ? education of him his soul was forgotten. It has 
Fifth: In every great calamity which has | starved and died in him for want of the culture 
visited this country—devastating fires, the floods | that his mind and body have had.” 
at Johnstown, the plague epidemics of the South The doctor walked on in silence for a while. 
—reporters were the first to hurry to the scene at But she,” he said, rousing himself, had & poor, 
4 ne frail body, made weak by the pinchings and 
the risk of their lives, and sent back the call for deprivations she had in her love so gladly 
help which roused the nation to effective aid. 
Am I hero enough to follow their example? 
Sixth: In a word, the reporter is the mouth- 
piece in the daily journals by which all kinds of 


accepted for his sake. Her brain, too, was not a 
strong one. She could barely read and write. But 
knowledge and of human experience and suffering 


when I think of her long self-sacrifice, of her 
affection, her patience, of the savage hurts she 
bore of disappointinent and neglect, it seems to 
me God had her soul in training as the athlete had 
his body. It got strength and endurance through 
the fasting and the hurts.” Glancing upward, the 
good man continued, in.a low voice, “It is, I think, 
triumphant now.” 

“Surely,” said his friend, “the education which 
leaves a man a selfish, keen-witted animal is a 
mistake ?” 

“It is a mistake which many self-sacrificing 
mothers and sisters make,” said the doctor. 


be an honorable gentleman. 
Am I one? 


* 
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ART IN AMERICA. 


If the Chicago Exposition had done nothing 
more than remind us of the place which the fine 
arts must occupy in a high civilization, it would 
have proved of incalculable value. That it has 
done this begins to appear in various ways. 

The space devoted to the fine arts in magazines 
and even in newspapers is greater now than it 
was before the fair had enabled such numbers of 
our people to see for themselves many of the 
masterpieces which the art critics are apt to 
discuss. Several systematic attempts have been | common sense. 
made, not without success, to interest the work-! But a Scotchman is sure to find a flaw in human 
ing people of our great cities in pictures and | conduct, if there is one; and the oldest and one of 
other works of art. | the nage eee poe cyt village pt 

y. j associati head gravely an eclared that the candidate 
sateune of iliedae Galina of naamen | would not do. When he mentioned the fault of 
sculpture and painting, and furnishing lectures which he complained to the chief men of the kirk 
> “ uns a . | they agreed with him that it was a serious matter, 
in places where instruction is desired. Much S| but thought that it might be possible to remedy 
also being said and written concerning the the defect. 
possibilities of art-teaching in the schools. | The good man’s objection was based upon a 

Because America is a new country, it is of the Single detail of the minister’s dress. He wore 
greatest importance that the widest possible | collars and cuffs which could be detached from his 
interest may be awakened in such subjects. | shirt. bey ie tgp yoy Me not It 

F | seemed a petty thing, but the pious critic con- 

Ow people havg been na engrossed ~s the vast | sidered it fvacow Aes » Enema 
work of settling a continent and building up a “How are we to know, brethren,” he said, 
powerful and intricate system of government that | «whether his shirt is clean or not? The collars 
they have had little time even to consider the form | and cuffs may be fresh and neat, while the shirt 
which our civilization will wear when it is com-| may have been on his back for a fortnight. It 
plete. Older countries inherit priceless works of | betokens insincerity. A minister who avoids that 
art from past ages; for nothing is so enduring | Which is misleading, and is honest and trust- 
as the products of the imagination, whatever | er a ae wear a shirt with its own collar and 
shape they may take. aon The good men, who agreed with him, suggested 

The treasures of literary art we may enjoy in | that the young clergyman could probably be 
common with all the world. But great pictures induced to buy a new set of proper shirts. Accord- 
ingly he was invited to a private conference, and 
his fault was pointed out by the stern critic with 
Now | great plainness of speech. 


2 
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A MINISTER’S SHIRTS. 


A Seotch minister who was preaching on trial in 
a country kirk was watched with keen eyes by the 
faithful but critical flock. The preaching was 
| good. The man was earnest and quick-witted, 
|} and the people liked his cheery ways and plain 





like great books. It is necessary that we learn 
to paint and carve and build for ourselves. 








and successful efforts to avert what threatened | that we have demonstrated our ability to cope 
to be a serious financial crisis.” This was with the material problems of nation-building, we 
early in November; a few days afterward the | can hardly do better than devote our energies to 
| collapse came. Barnato’s gains were at one beautifying the continent we have conquered. 
time estimated at one hundred million dollars;| It is hardly too much to say that we have made 
how much he retained after the crash no one | a beginning. So much was evident from the fair 
knows. | at Chicago. 
It is the old story. Safe investments were | in the lead in the matter, since it is difficult to 
yielding small returns. This predisposed their | establish schools of art in small communities. 
holders toward investments which promised| It must be confessed, nevertheless, that the 
enormous profits, if only one got out in time. | cities have also most frequently violated the 


The gains and losses are reckoned in terms of | principles of good taste in their public buildings. 


the stock market, but they might as fittingly be | For this we can hardly blame the politicians who 
considered the stakes of colossal gambling. 





have controlled such matters; for only the lack 





Naturally the great cities have been | 


“Vou see, sir,” was the closing remark, “‘we like 
your preaching, but we want to be sure that you 
are what you seem to be, and to know with 
certainty that your shirt is as clean as your collar 

| or your cuffs.” 

The minister received the suggestion with humil- 
ity, and said that he was not absolutely unwilling 
to change his manner of dress and to buy a set of 
“proper shirts.” “But, brethren,” he added, “I do 
not like to do it. I was born a poor boy in the 
Grampians, and my good mother taught me to 
save the pennies. It is very wasteful, it seems to 

| me, to have the whole shirt washed, when only the 
collar and cuffs are soiled. My pious mother 
| would not have approved of it.” 

! The brethren moved uneasily in their seats. 
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“Recid 


,” the 
not to be one rule for the pulpit and another for 
the pews. When I preach I see good men in front 
of me who seem to have fine heads of hair, but 
who are really bald and wear wigs which, at least 
in some cases, deceive persons who see them. 
Would it not be more honest for them to take off 
their wigs and show their bald pates?” 

This was a home thrust. The chief+ critic was 
very bald, and wore a long, flaxen wig. Other 
brethren in the church also had wigs, and were 
not what they seemed to be. 

There was a long pause; then the main objector 
remarked grimly: 

“You ought to heed your mother’s words. 
what shirts you like.” 





Wear 


* 
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LINCOLN AND HIS CRITICS. 


The President of the United States being the 
servant of the people, the people consider it their 
privilege to call upon him. During the Civil War 
they improved this privilege to the full. 

Searcely a day passed, Mr. Lamon says, that 
several delegations of citizens, especially of clergy- 
men, did not call to advise Mr. Lincoln about the 
conduct of affairs. Some wanted this, others 
wanted that, and all of them, as a rule, had plenty 
of advice and criticism to offer. Mr. Lincoln 
was accustomed to receive them with respectful 
courtesy, but sometimes it was not easy for him to 
retain his good temper. 

“How many men have the Confederates in the 
field?” inquired one trespasser upon the hard- 
working President’s time and patience. 

“Twelve hundred thousand, according to the best 
authority.” 

The inquirer and his companions looked aghast. 
“Good heavens!” they exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir,” reiterated Lincoln, ‘there is no doubt 
of it. You see, all our generals, when they get 
whipped, say that the enemy outnumbers them 
from three to five to one, and I must believe them. 
We have four hundred thousand men in the field, 
and three times four make twelve—don’t you see 
it?” 

Once Mr. Lamon saw the President really turn 
upon his critics, a committee of Western clergy- 
men. Their spokesman delivered a long lecture, 
charged with fault-finding from beginning to end, 
and containing many sharp thrusts at the adminis- 
tration, which thrusts the members of the delega- 
tion had the poor taste to applaud. When the 
tirade was over, Mr. Lincoln replied, as Mr. 
Lamon says, “with unusual animation.” 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “suppose all the prop- 
erty you possess were in gold, and you had placed 
it in the hands of Blondin to carry across the 
Niagara River on a rope. With slow, cautious, 
steady step he walks the rope, bearing your all. 

“Would you shake the cable, and keep shouting 
to him, ‘Blondin! stand up a little straighter! 
Blondin! stoop a little more; go a little faster; 
lean more to the south; now a little to the north?’ 

“No; you would hold your breath, every one of 
you, as well as your tongues. You would keep 
your hands off till he was safe on the other side. 

“This government, gentlemen, is carrying an 
immense weight; untold treasures are in its hands. 
The persons managing the ship of state in this 
storm are doing the best they can. Don’t worry 
them with needless warnings and complaints. 
Keep silence, be patient, and we will get you 
safely across. Good day, gentlemen. Ihave other 
duties pressing upon me.” 


<o- 


“THAT HORRID NARCOTIC.” 


The late Doctor Thomson, Archbishop of York, 
was a tall, stout man, with a remarkable head. 
When as a young man, residing at Oxford, he 
married Miss Zoe Skeen, the daughter of a Scotch 
father and a Greek mother, they were pronounced 
the handsomest couple Oxford had seen for many 
a day. 

There is an amusing story connected with his 
elevation to the Province of York, which Mr. 
Tuckerman tells in his “Personal Recollections,” 
as coming from Mrs. Thomson herself. 

When Doctor Thomson was Bishop of Gloucester, 
he suffered from toothache, and by medical advice, 
resorted to narcotics to relieve the pain. One 
morning, after a night of great suffering, as he left 
the house to consult the doctor, Mrs. Thomson 
begged him not to allow the physician to prescribe 
a narcotic, as it affected his brain for several hours 
after taking it. 

On his way the bishop met the postman, who 
handed him a large official envelope. He opened 
it in the street, and read his appointment to the 
See of York. Instead of visiting the doctor he 
hastened back to communicate the surprising 
news to his wife. 

“Zoe! Zoe!” he exclaimed, “what do you think 
has happened? I am Archbishop of York!” 

“There, there!” rejoined the wife. ‘What did I 
tell you? You’ve been taking that horrid narcotic 
again, and are quite out of your head.” 


* 
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HER RESOLVE. 


Charlotte Maria Tucker, who was known so long 
in England as A. L. O. E.,—A Lady of England,— 
the signature of her written works, had no per- 
sonal beauty. Early in life she reached a sage 
conclusion regarding that deprivation. She says 
that one day she examined her face with a mirror 
and hand-glass, the profile as well as the full face, 
with a very unsatisfactory result. Yet a very wise 
resolution followed. 

“Since I could never be pretty,” she said, “I 
resolved to be good, and do all the good that I 
eould in the world.” 

This sounds like a curious echo of an early 
experience of her father. When he was a boy of 
ten he had smallpox, and came forth woefully 
disfigured. 

“Well, Henry,” said one of his aunts, “you have 
lost all your good looks, and you have nothing for 
it but to make yourself agreeable by your manners 
and accomplishments.” 


inister went on, “there ought | 








The words made a deep impression on him, and 
they had their influence on his future life. 

But like all people who live a sweet and lovely 
life, Charlotte Tucker must have found her face 
softening and beautifying in response to the soul 
within. A celebrated artist, who saw her in her 
later days, said unhesitatingly in reply to a ques- 
tion regarding her looks: 

“Plain! No! A face with such a look of intel- 
lect as Miss Tucker’s could never be plain.” 

But she had more than the look of intellect; she 
had the look of soul. 


A RUSSIAN HERO. 


The hero of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 was 
General Skobeleff, the “white general,” as all 
called him, the “intelligible general,” as some of 
his devoted Russian soldiers named him. His great 
strength lay in his power over his private soldiers. 
He was their comrade as well as their officer, says 
the author of “Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth 
Century,” and was never weary in seeing that his 
men were well-fed, warmly clothed, and comforta- 
ble. Countless incidents are told of Skobeleff’s 
kindness—how he would take a wounded soldier 
beside him in his carriage, or fling his cloak over 
another as he lay on the ground; or how he would 
dismount from his white charger, and march with 
a weary regiment, reviving its spirits with gay talk. 

Skobeleff always wore a white coat and rode a 
white horse, that he —_ be conspicuous to his 
own men during a battle. He went everywhere, 
exposing himself. His soldiers believed him invul- 
nerable. 

One wounded soldier solemnly assured a Sister 
of Mercy that he had seen the bullet that shattered 
his own arm pass through the body of his general. 

“I must show my men how badly the Turks aim,” 
he said once when standing as a target to the 


enemy. 

Crueit to a horse was almost as abhorrent to 
Skobeleff as brutality toa man. When ordered to 
retreat he would sheathe his sword, send his white 
charger to the front, and remain on foot the last 
man in the rear, saying, “They —y | kill me if they 
like, but they shall not harm my horse unless he 
is advancing against the enemy.’ 

“No man can feel comfortable in facing death,” 
he has been heard to say, “who does not believe in 
God and have “~~ of a life to come.”” Each even- 
ing in the camp he stood bareheaded, taking a 
in the evening service, which was chanted by fifty 
or sixty of his soldiers. 

No wonder this noble, fearless leader was both 
admired and feared by the enemy and adored by 
his own soldiers. 


IMPERIAL. 


Archibald Forbes, in his “Memories of War and 
Peace,” says that the prince imperial, the son of 
Napoleon III., “took back” to his Spanish ances- 
try; that he had all the pride, the melancholy, the 
ardor to shine, the courage bordering on reckless- 
ness, of a true grandee of Spain. 


How perfect his self-restraint could be is easily 
seen from an incident of the time of his studying 
at the government school in Woolwich, England. 
He one day heard that a Frenchman was visiting 
the academy, and sent out to say that he should 
be glad to see his countryman. The person, who 
happened to be a bitter po te eee was pre- 
sented, and the prince asked from what part of 
France he came. 

The visitor looked the youth straight in the face 
with a sarcastic smile, uttered the word “Sedan,” 
and grinningly awaited the effect of his brutality. 

The prince flushed and his eye kindled. Then 
he _ controlled himself, and qpety remarking, 
“That is a very pretty part of France,’ he closed 
the interview with a bow. 

His dignity and self-control were finely mani- 
fested when, a lad not yet seventeen, he followed 
his father’s coffin, as chief mourner, along the 
path lined by thousands of French sympathizers ; 
and his demeanor was said to be truly royal when, 
later on in that trying day, the masses of French 
artisans hailed him with shouts of “‘ Vive Napoleon 
IvV.!” He stopped. 

_ “My friends,” said he, “I thank you, but your 
émperor is dead. Let us join in the cry of ‘Vive 
la France!” 

Then he bared his head and led off the cheering. 


HIS WAY OUT. 


The zeal of certain commentators, who “hold 
their farthing candle to the sun” with so much 
learning that they overlook plain statements of 
their text, is well satirized by a story of a certain 
actor, who brought out “Hamlet” with many 
erudite variations from thé usual customs. For 
one thing he dressed Hamlet in a red cloak. 

“Why do you do that?” he was asked. 

“Because red was the-mourning color of the 
royal house of Denmark.” 

“But how do you get over this passage in which 
Hamlet says: ‘’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good 
mother?’ ” 

The Shakespearean was ome to the emergency. 

“Don’t = suppose they had red ink in Shake- 


speare’s day?” 


A DIFFERENCE. 


A man who does not grow old as fast as some of 
his friends is at a certain disadvantage in their 
presence. It is related of Emile Augier, a French 
author whose statue was recently dedicated in 
Paris, that on a public occasion an old, bent, 
broken man seized his hand and exclaimed: 


“Why, how are you, old fellow?” 

Augier, who showed very little of the effects of 
advancing years, seemed somewhat taken aback. 

“Why, don’t you know me, old boy? We were 
classmates!” 

Augier greeted him affectionately and then went 
on, remarking to other friends who were present: 

“Well, I knew that man was just my age, but I 
didn’t dream I was his!” 


COMMON CASE. 


The Scotchman’s disposition to regard his own 
judgment as the best that can be found is well 
illustrated in a story once told of the moderator of 
a Scotch Presbytery. 


This man’s opinion differed widely on a certain 

uestion relating to church discipline from that of 
the associates with whom he was ostensibly con- 
sulting. At last he said that he would lay the 
matter before the Lord in prayer, and then wait 
for His guidance. 

“Q Lord,” said the moderator, fervently and 
with perfect sincerity of purpose, “O Lord, grant 
that we may right in this matter, for Thou 
knowest that we are very decided.” 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” {Adv. | 








Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. [Adv. 
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Emerson College of Oratory. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.?” | ment under 


Prof. Horatio C. Wood, M.D., LL. D., and Prof. Harrison 
Allen, M. D., University of Pa. and Hon. John Wan- 
amaker, Ex. Postmaster Gen’! U. 8., will testify to per- 


manency of cures. Send for 54-page pamphlet to the 
Philadelphia Institute, 1033 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Harvard University 


Besides its Libraries and Museums and its Observatory, 
the following departments for Students: — Harvard 
College (degree A. B.), Lawrence Scientific School 
(degree S. B.), Graduate School (degrees A. M., Pu. D., 
8S. D.), the Divinity (D. B., Law (LL. B.), Medical 
(M. D.), Dental (D. M. D.), Veterinary (M. D. YV.), | 
and Agricultural (B. A. 8S.) Schools, The terms of | 
admission, fees, expenses, and privileges in any or all 
of above departments may be learned from 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS 

which may be had on application to the Corresponding | 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL 


Instructors: Douglas Volk, Theodore Wendel, Ross | 
Turner, C, Howard Walker, A. M. Andersen, W.J. Kaula 
Samuel W, Neill, Chas. Maginniss, Amy M. Sacker, Annie | 
E. Riddell, F. M. Cowles, W. E. Burbank, G. B. "Howe. | 
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13th Year. Drawing and Painting, including Still 
Life, Water-Colors, Architectural Rendering, Decora- 
tive Design. Special attention to Life Studies, Por- 
traiture, [llustrating. Class in Modelling. 


° | 

S500 in Scholarships. Free access tothe Museum | 
of Fine Arts. Begin at any time. For circulars address, 

F. M. COWLES, 145 Dartmouth Street, 
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“ARCHITECTS OF FATE, 


OR STEPS TO SUCCESS AND POWER." 
A companion volume to “ Pushing to the Front, or 
Suecess Under Difficulties,” which passed through a 
dozen editions its first year, and which the press 
pronounced one of the greatest success hooks for 
youth ever written. To inspire youth to noble 
achievement, a lofty purpose, a full and rich self-cul- 
ture, by vigorous statement and stirring anecdotes of 
| how victory has been gained over obstacles, and success 
snatched from defeat by pluck, will, grit, determination, 
its key-note. It is as 
Saccinating asa novel. The romance of achieve- 
difficulties, of how great men and women 
ogee, their struggles, their long waitings amid want 
and woe, the obstacles conquered, their final triumphs, 
are set forth with marvellous power, and will stir the 
zouth to fresh resolution to make the most of 
imself and his opportunities. It has 486 pages 
and thirty-two fine portraits of famous persons. 
$1.50 Sold Everywhere. Sent Post-paid by 
HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





WE shall offer for 


the next few weeks 


Suits and Cloaks in 
order to close out our 
entire Winterstock. We — 
have also issued a Bargain List of the garments which 


| we had on show in our salesroom during this season, and 
| would like to send it to you. 
| advantage of this sale. 


Every lady should take 


Tailor-made Suits reduced to $8 and $9, have 
been $15, $18, $20 and $25. Cloth Dresses trim- 
med with silk and velvet, at two-thirds of former 
$3 and $5, formerly $7 and 

10. Jaunty Jackets in Boucles, Beavers, Chin- 
chillas, Kerseys, etc., $6 and $8, have been $12 
$6, have been $12 and $15. 

Fur Capes $6 and $8, have been $10, $12 and $18. 
| Write to-day for our Catalogue and Bargain List. We 

will mail them to you, together with a full line of sam- 
| ples of our Suitings, Cloakings, Plushes and Furs to 
| select from if you will mention THE COMPANION. 
| Don’t delay these bargains cannot last long. 

HE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
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Around the Bonfire. 


They bore it out to the bonfire 
It was broken, they said and old, 
Loud laughed the merry children 
When it flared in sparks of gold ; 
Nor thought of bonnie babies, 
In that old chair rocked to rest, 
At the tender time of twilight, 
On a loving mother breast. 


But Grandma looked from her window 
Vhen the frost lay white on the grass, 
And saw, around the embers, 

A host of shadows pass; 
Gentty they swayed and circled, 

That clear September night, 
Queer, quaint, familiar figures 

In the fantastic light. 


There was wand’ring Willie Winkie. 
Luckless yaar Mo 

Foolish Polly Flinders, 
And oly old King Cole ; 

Draggled Doctor Foster, 
The Woman of the Shoe, 

Pretty Bobby Shaftoe, 

And Cinderella, too. 


With cruel Dicky Dilver 
The Queen of Hearts did dance; 
And after both, quite gaily 
Did Simple Simon prance ; 
Peter, the Pumpkin eater, 
Tom, the Piper’s son, 
Four and twenty blackbirds, 
Were all there, every one! 


“Why, it is almost midnight, 
Dear Grandma,” some one said, 
“What do you see from the window 
To keep you out of bed? 
Is it the children’s bonfire 
Still smouldering over there ? 
They burned up lots of rubbish 
With your old rocking-chair!” 


KATE M. CLEARY. 





The Quaker’s Prayer. 


In the yellow and time-worn. records of the 
monthly meetings of the Quakers in New Jersey, 
which have been preserved for more than two 
centuries, are many entries of the dates of the 
birth of children. These entries, usually made 
by the father, are followed by some pious adjura- 
tion. One such entry records the birth, in 1648, 
of Maria, the only child of her parents, John 
and Jane Vance. The grateful father adds the 
ejaculation : 

“And fit her for her Jong journey, O Lord, 
with virtues that will wash !’’ 

We smile at the quaint fancy of the old Quaker, 
forgetting, if we are young, to notice whether 
the charming qualities which we greatly desire 
are of the sort that will fade in middle age. 

A passenger on a sailing-vessel bound from 
New York to the Azores was watching with some 
anxiety the provisioning of the ship. Fruits, 
fresh meats and vegetables were taken on board 
in smal! quantities, while barrel after barrel of 
hard, salt biscuit was rolled on deck. 

“Surely we have enough of that tasteless food ?’’ 
the passenger said, impatiently. 

“No. If you’re making a flying trip across to 
London,”” answered the captain, “your fancy 
dishes are well enough. But for a long v’yage, 
there’s nothing like dried beef and honest hard- 
tack.” 

Sir Philip Wilton, in his letters, thus describes 
the return of his son from Oxford: 


“His mother was breathless with anxiety. ‘Can 
he speak well?’ she cried. ‘Will he make a figure 
in Parliament? I would have my son brilliant in 
argument. Are his manners those of the court? 
What skill hath he in music?’ 

“But I queried, ‘Has the lad. good common 
sense? Is he just and merciful to his servants 
and dogs?’”’ 


Men and women who by their lives are trying 
to justify their right to be in the world, are apt 
each morning to hope for loftier conceptions of 
duty, for opportunities to do heroic deeds, and 
for high exaltations of soul. 

These are worthy aspirations. But we should 
not forget the humble virtues of good humor, 
unselfish helpfulness, and glad hearts. 

It is only on rare occasions that the traveller is 
given angels’ food to eat. But the daily bread for 
which he prays usually comes to him from these 
commonplace, enduring qualities. 


A 


True Comradeship. 


Simple acts of friendliness and loyalty become 
heroic when performed in great and tragic situa- 
tions. Then the hero is found to be one who has 
fitted himself for a season of trial by commonplace 
acts of every-day faithfulness. In the hardest 
days of Lieutenant Greely’s disastrous Arctic 
expedition one greatly desired object was to 
recover a hundred and fifty pounds of English 
meat cached at Cape Isabella, twenty-five miles 
from the camp. After one unsuccessful effort had 
been made to obtain it, a second effort, still more 
brave and sad, was put forth by Sergeant Rice and 
Private Frederick. 

Risking their lives at almost every step of the 
way, Says Scribner’s Magazine, they at last reached 
the place, only to find, after hours of searching 
py | the floes, that their triumph was a barren 
one; the English meat had drifted from the shore. 
There was nothing to do but to go creomns back 
to camp, if they could get there; but Rice, havin 
wet and frozen his feet, was spent, and could no 
walk a step. 

He begged Frederick to go and leave him to die, 
but_his comrade refused. Instead, drawing the 
sledge close under the edge of a floe-berg, he 


placed Rice upon it, wrapped his frozen feet in the | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| fur-lined jacket taken from his own back, and then 
sat and held the unhappy man until his pain was | l S 
whet | as still as possible, and then the sound came 

yhat | 
use in returning to Starvation Point with his story | 


death. 
was minded to die there, too. 


relieved b 
Frederic 


of disappointment? But fearing that the others 


quiet; and as he did so, it seemed to him that he 
heard the faint sound of a human voice. He kept 
him again. And it seemed to say, “Joe!” It must 
be his brother calling him. 

The moment before, his senses had reeled in 


would plan a rescue and end their lives in misery, | suffocation, but now they revived with hope, and 


he resolved to 
got to Camp Eskimo, no one can tell how. 

Here they had left their sleeping-bag, expecting 
to return to it the same day they parted from it, as 
they would have done had the meat been found 
and had Rice not failed. After refreshing himself 
with bread and tea, Frederick crawled into the 
bag and slept. On awaking, much stronger, he 
was smitten with remorse that he had made no 
effort to bury poor Rice, and so the indomitable 
man pushed back all that awful way, and gave the 
frozen corpse of his loving comrade such burial as 
he could. 

He then made the best of his slow and pate 
eer back to Greely’s camp. Gnawing hunger 

2mpted him to eat Rice’s rations, a deed for 
which no one could have blamed him, but he 
refused. He would use what was his own, but he 
would not rob the living or the dead. He reached 
the camp scarcely alive, hauling the sledge with 
Rice’s dole of crumbs upon it, to tell how costly 
and how bootless his mission had been. 
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Scipio’s . Stratagem. 


Slavery in Massachusetts had been virtually 
abolished many years before it was formally done 


away with, and in Boston the slaves were generally | 


house servants who led an easy life. They were a 
careless, laughing race, faithful, impudent and 
affectionate, and often took great liberties. A 
story is told of Dr. Chauncy’s Scipio, which proves 
him to have been a privileged character, to say the 
least. 


Doctor Chauncy was a clergyman, a close stu- 
dent, and very absent-minded and irritable. Doctor 
Cooper, on the contrary, another clergyman, was a 
man of easier habits, an accomplished and social 

rsonage, who was able, with the aid of his 
talents, to dispense with much of the mental 
research in which his colleagues engaged. 

He did not escape the malice of the world, how- 
ever, and it was said, in absurd exaggeration, that 
he used to walk to the South End on Saturday, and 
if he saw a man — into town in a black coat, 
he would stop him and ask him to preach the next 


ay. 
Scipio knew these peculiarities, and "ES 
to trade upon them. One day he went into his 
master’s study to receive some directions, but 
when they had been given him, he still remained. 
His master chanced to look up, a few minutes 
afterward, and said: 

“Scipio, what do you want?” 

“T want a new coat, massa.” 

“Well, go to Mrs. Chauncy, and tell her to give 
you one of my old coats.” 

And again the clergyman turned to his work. 
The servant remained fixed, and after a while the 
doctor chanced to become conscious of him again. 

“What do you want, Scip?” said he. 

“T want a new coat, massa.” 

“Well, go to my wife and ask her to give you one 
of my old coats.’ 

He fell to writing, but Scipio remained in the 
same posture. Presently the doctor looked up. 

“Scipio, what do you want?” 

“T want a new coat, massa.” 

Then it flashed over the doctor’s mind that the 
a, savored of repetition. 

“Why, haven’t I told you before to ask Mrs. 
Chauncy to give you a coat? Get away!” 

“Yes, massa, but I no want a black coat.” 

“Not want a black coat? Why not?” 

“Why, massa, I ’fraid to tell you.” 

“Tell me directly, you rascal!” 

“O massa, I ’fraid to tell you the reason; you so 
passionate!” 

So the conversation went on until the doctor 
became highly irritated, and Scipio ere that 
the time had come to cease goading him. 

“Well, massa, you make me tell, but I know you 
be 98 I ’fraid, massa, if I wear a black coat, 
Doctor Cooper ask me to preach for him.” 

This unexpected turn realized the negro’s caleu- 
lation; his master burst into a laugh. 

“Go, you rascal,” said he, “get my hat and cane, 
and tell Mrs. Chauncy she may buy you a coat of 
“"y color; a red one, if you choose.” 

way went the servant to his mistress, while the 
doctor set out to tell the story to Doctor Cooper. 


* 
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Smothered in a Hop-Bin. 


A strange adventure, and one which would seem 
almost laughable but for its well-nigh fatal conse- 
quences, occurred lately at Gervais, Oregon. A 
leading industry of that region is the raising of 
hops, great quantities of which, after being kiln- 
dried till they are almost as light as air, are put 
away in large storehouses. In Gervais there is 
such a storehouse, well-filled at this season with 
the product of the country round about. A bin 
contained a mass of the hops; above it some loose 
boards were laid across, upon which the workmen 
might pass from one side of the bin to the other. 


One day in October last Joseph Kennedy, a 
young man cunpnyes in the storehouse, started to 
cross on these boards. If he knew that he was in 
a dangerous place, he was not governed by his 
knowledge, for he walked so carelessly that he 
Geecere one of the boards, and fell into the mass 

10ps. 

This at first made him laugh heartily, for the 
hops were soft and light; they had an agreeable 
smell and feeling. For a few moments, though 
the hops were about his ears, he had a delightful 
sense, as if he were in some big feather-bed. 

Then he started to walk out. He made a few 
movements with his feet, and was surprised to find 
himself sinking into the mass till the hops covered 
his eyes and the top of his head. Still he was far 
from being frightened, and continued to move his 
hands and feet in the feathery mass. 

But now he had sunk so deep that all was dark- 
ness around him. He could not have told which 
way was up or which way was down, if it had not 
been for that terrible gravitation that carried him 
ever deeper and deeper into the yielding abyss. 

Up to this moment he had not experienced any 
=a in breathing, but now he began to feel a 
sense of suffocation. He was Goroagaly fright- 

p. 





ened at last, and began to shout for he 

He had left his brother in the kiln-room below, 
within easy sound of his voice, as it seemed. 
Joseph called and called; but his voice appeared 
to carry no farther than the soft hops which clun 
about his lips. He redoubled his exertions, an 
fairly screamed; but his effort only served to 
deprive him of the little breath that’ the closing 
mass had left him. 

The hops, so light at first, now seemed as heavy 
as lead. He gasped and gasped, but presently 
discovered that by devoting all his strength to 
pressing away the hops from about his nostrils, he 
could find a little air to breathe, though it was very 
bad air. Gaining a little breath in this way, he 
used it to shout with. 

But soon he became aware that the little air that 
he got was not sufficing him, and that he was really 
smothering. He sank back inactive, with a strong 
temptation to give up the struggle. He lay very 


o back. The dauntless fellow only | 





he called “Here!” as loudly as he could. Then all 
was silent again. He fancied that his brother had 
not heard him at all, but had merely been looking 
for him, and not finding him here, had passed on 
to some other part of the a The despair 
which this thought brought made Joseph lose his 
breath and courage again, and he swooned. 

Presently, however, he had a sense as if some 
one were poking him with a stick. This was 
indeed the case. His brother, hearing the muffled 
sound of his voice, had come to the rescue with a 
long pole, which he was thrusting about in the 
mass of hops. When this came in contact with 
Joseph Kennedy’s body, the young man revived, 
and presently had sense enough to lay hold of the 
pole, and give a good pull at it. 


His brother answered with a steady but strong | 





pull, and soon Joseph felt himself drawn to the | 


surface of the heap. He saw the daylight around 
him and breathed the fresh air deeply. 

He was soon on his feet and as good as ever; 
but he had been very near to death, and it is quite 
certain that hereafter he will take particularly 
good care not to fall into hop-bins. 


~<-o-o—__—_ 


A New Year’s Prayer. 


I know a little temple. 

Its walls are dim and low, 

Yet up and down its darkened aisles 
The blessed angels go. 


And he who powpe the temple 
Should pray to God to-night, 

That Faith may light the altar flame, 
And Hope may keep it bright; 


That Love may bring the sacrifice 
Which Love delights to give, 

And all the angels innocent 

May tarry there to live. 


And may no evil spirit 
Have in it place or part. r 
What is this temple beautiful? 
The temple of the heart. 
OLA MOORE, 





Germany’s Empress. 


William II.“of Germany has declared more than 
once that he prefers a wife who can make jam to 
one who can discuss a constitution. The empress 
can make jam, bake, brew, mend, sew, knit, darn 
as well as any woman in the empire, and she cares 
nothing about politics. Mr. Warren, in the Women 
at Home, tells the pretty story of the first meeting 
of the emperor and his wife: 


The duke, then a young man of twenty, was 
shooting at Prinkenau, her father’s shooting-box. 
One day he lost his way in the park, and came 
upon a rustic, rose-covered summer-house, where 
a pretty girl of his own age was sleeping in a 

mock. He did not disturb her, but went on 
his way thinking of a little German poem known 
as the “Brier Rose.” 

Later in the day he met the girl in the castle, 
and caving “Here is my brier rose again,” he 
introduced himself, and fell in love offhand. 

They were married a year or two later. Since 
that time she has set herself to realize the German 
ideal of a devoted yy 

The empress is now the mother of six boys and 
one girl, and looks after them both at work and at 
play. The boys are passionately fond of pony- 
racing. They ride nies given them by the 
Sultan, and their mother officiates as judge, deco- 
rating the winner with a blue ribbon. 

They have — pets, the favorites, after the 
ponies, being small dogs, some of whom on one 
occasion entered the emperor’s study and tore to 
pieces the best part of a treaty, and rent a rescript 
which was waiting the imperial signature. 

The eldest boy, the crown prince, is a little bit 
of an enfant terrible. “One day the little crown 
prince was being laboriously catechised by the 
chaplain, who continually impressed upon him the 
doctrine that all men are sinners. 

“*Well,’ exclaimed the boy, impatiently, being 
wearied of these admonitions, ‘father may be a 
sinner, but I know mother isn’t!’ 

“It was the same lad who said to the emperor on 
the day after Bismarck’s dismissal, ‘Father, the 
say that you will now tell the people what to do all 
by yourself. You'll enjoy that, won’t you?’ 

“The conversation was not prolonged.” 

The little princes are dressed English fashion, 
and taught English games and sports. They speak 
English exceedingly well. 

Another saying of the emperor’s is that he could 
wish nothing better for the welfare of his nation 
than that the girls of Germany should follow the 
example of the empress, and devote their lives, as 
she does, to the cultivation of the three K’s— 
kirche, kinder and kuche (church, children and 





kitchen). 


2 
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“Yankees can’t Shoot.” 


Our Civil War corrected several wrong ideas 
which, like a bee in a Scot’s bonnet, buzzed alike 
in the heads of Southerners and Northerners. 
Among these was the belief that most “Yankees 
didn’t know a gun from a pudding-stick,” and 
“couldn’t shoot.” The Washington correspondent 
of the Chicago Times-Herald reports a conversa- 
tion between Southern gentlemen in which Colonel 
Howell told how that notion was quite impressively 
taken out of him. 

“Speaking of Yankees,” said Col. Evan Howell, 
of the Atlanta Constitution, “I recall, just as the 
war was breaking out, a speech Ben Hill made up 
my way. It was a war meeting, and you should 
have heard Hill talk. I remember distinctly how 
he exhorted us to enlist. 


“*The Yankees,’ he said, ‘are good people. but 
they are deficient in manly accomplishments. They 
can’t shoot, they can’t ride a horse; they’ve been 
in trade all their lives, and it has sapped them and 
left them without that stark manhood and high 
courage which to-day, all untrained though he be, 
makes every Southern man as good a soldier as 
ever marched upon a battle-field. 

“*Tt does not present a case of numbers, this 

nding strife between the North and South. The 

orthern man is by education, and by nature, too, 
incapable of war. e can’t shoot.’ 

“Then,” continued Colonel Howell, “Hill called 
on us all to enlist, which we did very generally. It 
wasn’t six weeks before we were in a fight, and 
met the Yankees Hill had been talking about. 
There was an hour in that fight which furnished 
the hottest musketry fire I ever was introduced to. 

“We were in a bunch of trees, and the lead was 
peeling the bark in big scales and blotches, and 
with a patter like hail. It got so thick that all a 
man of any sense tried to do was to stand behind 
his tree. 

“Those Yanks—and I understand it was a Maine 
outfit firing on us—wouldn’t let you stick your 
nose out from behind your sapling. Stick it out, 


| thirty.” 


} A 
then, was running 
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and they’d wipe it with a dozen bullets. I was 
planted on the safe side of a good-sized oak, and 
wasn’t looking out or trying any experiments. 

“A couple of rods from me was a fellow named 
Dismucks, also behind a tree. Dismucks couldn’t 
look out any more than I could, and there he stood, 
mad asa hornet. Finally he looked over at me. 

“*Howell,’ he yelled, while the bullets kept 
knocking the bark and splinters, ‘Howell, do you 
recollect what Ben Hill said about these Yankees 
not knowing how to shoot?’ 

“T answered that I did. 
very same speech. 

“*Well,’ retorted Dismucks, disgustedly, as a 
rifle-bullet sent down a shower of dust and bark 
from his tree, ‘I wish we had Hill here. If these 
Yankees couldn’t shoot when he made that speech 
six weeks ago, all I’ve got to say is they’ve learned 
mighty fast.’”’ 


I was thinking of the 
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Distressed Post-Office Clerk. 


“If you could spend a day here with me, you 
wouldn’t wonder that my hair is turning gray at 
The speaker, quoted in the Washington 
Star, was a post-office clerk, whose mind, just 
upon the perplexities and 
worries of his lot. “A thousand and one persons 
are dinning questions into my ears from morning 
till night,” he said, and then he proceeded to 
describe somewhat at length, and perhaps with 
some heightening of the colors, an experience in 
point. 


Only last ig ony he said, a sour-visaged elderly 
lady came up to the window. It was about eight 
o’clock in the evening, a time when ordinarily I 
have a little respite. 

“Young man,” she said, “I dropped a letter into 
that place an hour ago.” 

“Well,” I said, “that is the por place for it.” 

“T know, but I want it again. It wasn’t properly 
directed.” 

“I am sorry, madam, but it is against the rulés 
for me to return a letter to any one. If it is deficient 
in its address, write a line to the postmaster of the 
place to which it is going, and he will see that it is 
delivered. Besides, there are a thousand or two 
of letters in the box, and I couldn’t find yours, 
even if it were right for me to do so.” 

“Nonsense! ose rules are ridiculous. 
have the letter and alter the address.” 

I was beginning to fet warm under the collar, 
but I restrained myself. 

“It is forbidden to return a letter,” I repeated, 
“and as I said before, I haven’t time to run through 
a thousand or more letters.” 

“What!” cried the woman, shaking her parasol 
uncomfortably near my nose, “don’t you suppose I 
know what you are paid for? You’re paid to serve 
the public, and I tell you I must have that letter. 
It’s to John Wesley Dyer, Philadelphia, and I 
sha’n’t leave this window till you hand it out, if I 
have to stay here till morning.” 

I tried another tack. 1 consented to search the 
box, and hand the letter to the postmaster, whom 
the woman could consult in the morning... But that 
wouldn’t do, and ony! making the best of a bad 
matter, I went about he search, which took the 
better part of half an hour, and finally drew out 
the precious missive. The woman snatched it 
from my hand, scrawled —t upon one 
corner of the envelope, and handed it back to me. 

And what do you suppose she had written? Just 
this, and nothing more: “In haste.” 


I must 
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‘His one Lamb. 


The author of “Little Rivers” repeats a pleasant 
story which he was told one night by the camp-fire 
by a comrade. The free, happy life they were 
living out-of-doors induced confidence, and it is 
no wonder that so personal an experience as the 
following could at such an hour be shared: 


I was ill that summer, said he, and the doctor 
had ordered me to go into the woods, but on no 
account to go without plenty of fresh meat, which 
was essential to my recovery. So we set out into 
the wild country north of Georgian Bay, taking a 
live sheep with us in order to be sure that the 
doctor’s prescription might be faithfully followed. 

It was a young and innocent little beast, curling 
itself up at my feet in the canoe, and following me 
about on shore like a dog. I gathered grass every 
day to feed it, and carried it in my arms over the 
— portages. It ate out of my hand, and 
rubbed its woolly head against my leggings. 

To my dismay I found that I was beginning to 
love it for its own sake, and without any ulterior 
motives. The thought of killing and eating it 
became more and more painful to me, until at 
length the fatal fascination was complete, and my 
trip became practically an exercise of devoti_n to 
that sheep. 

I carried it everywhere, and ministered fondly 
to its wants. Not for the world would I have 
alluded to mutton in its presence. And when we 
returned to civilization I parted from the creature 
with sincere regret, and the consciousness that I 
had humored my affections at the expense of my 
digestion. 

he sheep did not give me so much as a look of 
farewell, but fell to feeding on the grass beside 
the farmhouse where I leit him, with an air of 
placid triumph. 
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Drawing the Line. 


The most inquisitive persons often affect indif- 
ference regarding the affairs of others, and flatter 
themselves that they are keeping their curiosity 
well in hand at the very time that they are giving 
full rein to it. Aunt Jane Jasper belonged to this 
class. It was her boast that she had “all she could 
do to *tend to her own business, without meddling 
with the affairs of other folks,” and that she 
‘never bothered her head about things that did 
not concern her.” 


She was one day telling about a conversation 
she had “struck up” with a woman sitting beside 
her on a street-car. . i 

“She was a real nice-appearing woman,” said 
Aunt Jane, “and I thought we might as well be 
talkin’ together as settin’ there mum and glum; so 
I spoke to her, and she answered back real pleas- 
ant, and we talked for three miles. : ’ 

“T asked her name and where she lived, and if 
she was married and what her husband did, and 
how many children she had; and I found out all 
about a family trouble that was worrying her a 
good deal. 3 

“She was trying to break her mother’s will, and 
she wasn’t on speaking terms with her own broth- 
ers and sisters, and her husband and her didn’t 
get along very well together. 

“She had on a beautiful diamond ring that she 
told me cost two hundred dollars, and she’d an 
elegant black silk that cost three dollars a yard, 
for I asked her the price of it.” 

“Did you ask her where she had it made?” asked 
Aunt Jane’s listener, whereupon the old lady 
bridled visibly, and said oe oF 

“Why, of course I didn’t! d you s’pose I'd be 
that inquisitive ?” 
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A Queer Little Mistake. 


tor 


““A necklace for our own darling cousin! 

“The very thing!’’ exclaimed Pet. 

“Just think how he’ll look with it around his 
dear little plump neck !’” 

“Lovely! Won’t everybody be pleased ?’’ 

Two pairs of hands were clapped as Dorry 
and Pet laughed in 
delight. 

“What will 
Dorothy say ?’’ 

“What will Rexy 
say ?”’ 

“Oh, he’ll say ‘Da, 
da,’ just as he does to 
everything else.” 

Rexy was Aunt 
Dorothy’s baby, and 
he was the only boy 
in the family. His 
birthday was New 
Year’s day, and it 
was such a great oc- 
easion that grand- 
mother, in whose 
house Rexy and his 
father and mother 
lived, was inviting all 
the relations to come 
and celebrate it. 

Everybody was go- 
ing to send a present 
to Rexy. Dorry and 
Pet were twins and 
the youngest of all 
Rexy’s cousins. They 
had been having a 
serious time trying to 
deeide on their pres- 
ent. Of course they 
were to give it togeth- 
er—they always did 
everything together. 

“We won't tell a 
single one about it,” 
said Pet. 

“No indeed,” said 
Dorry. “And we'll 
write to Cousin Pris- 

-cilla to-day and ask 
her to buy it for us.’’ 

“*Let’s send Rexy’s 
photograph so she can 
see exactly how big it 
must be,’’ said Pet. 

“The very thing,” ¢ 
said Dorry. 

**Let’s go down into 
the library and write 
it now.”’ Dae 

“Oh how my neck 
aches,”’ said Dorry, 
when it was done. 

This is what the 
letter said : 

“DER CUSEN PERSILA.—We want you to 
by a neklis for this litel darling and we send his 
fotagraf so you can see how big to by it and we 


Aunt 


David 
ERIKSON 


send too dolars and we dont spose it will be | 


enuf for a dimond neklis but if it isent pleas to 

by the perties you can ant you glad its most nu 

yers pleas send bak the fotagraf yure afecshunate 
DoRRY AND PET.” 

**And—where’s the photograph ?”’ said Pet. 

“There’s only one left, I know,’ said Dorry. 
“That’s down in Aunt Dorothy’s room.” 

“We must have it,” said Dorry. ‘See, it’s 
*most dark. Let’s go there and I’ll be talking 
to Aunt Dorothy and Rexy while you get the 
photograph and slip it into the letter.’’ 

It was successfully done. Pet’s fingers fairly 
trembled as she felt for the photograph, but 
Aunt Dorothy never looked that way. 

They waited anxiously until the package came, 
on New Year’s morning. ‘“Dorry and Pet to 
Rexy,’’ was written upon it. When Aunt Doro- 
thy opened the box some soft white paper came 
first, then something which shone in the gaslight. 

“‘What a queer necklace,’ said Dorry. 

It did not look at all as they thought it would. 

“What is it?’’ asked mamma. 

“Tt looks more like a dog-collar than anything 
else,’’ said grandfather. 

“It’s a beautiful one,” said Aunt Dorothy, 


smiling very sweetly as she kissed the two little | 


girls. ‘‘Rexy hasn’t a dog yet, but of course 
he'll have one some time.” 

“But we didn’t mean to give him a dog-collar,”’ 
said Pet, bursting into tears. 

“We sent for a necklace,’’ sobbed Dorry. 

Just then the postman rang and a number of 
letters and parcels came in. 
“‘Here’s a letter for Dorry and Pet.”’ 
Dorry opened it and took out a photograph. 














” 


“We sent Rexy’s to Cousin Priscilla,’ cried 
Dorothy. ‘‘How did she get this?’’ 

“Oh; said Aunt Dorothy, “I brought that 
little dog picture home last Thursday afternoon. 
I thought it so cunning—"’ 

“And we must have put it in the letter,’’ said 
Dorry. 

“Yes,”’ said Pet; “here’s Rexy’s right here on 
the table. It was dark, I remember.”’ 

“And our dollars are gone!”’ said Dorry. 

“See here,”’ said Rexy’s father, “I’m going to 
get a dog for Rexy just as soon as I can find one 
exactly like this picture. Rexy needs a dog. 
And the dog’ll need a collar, so I'll be very glad 
to buy this oneif you’ll sell it. It will bea great 
favor, you see, for it will save me all the trouble 
of sending to the city for it.’’ 

“Oh, thank you, Uncle Harry,” said Pet. 

“Then we can buy something for Rexy yet.”’ 

“Only,” said Dorry, “it will be past his 
birthday.”’ 


“Never mind that,” said Aunt Dorothy. “It| pencil has come uncorked!” | 


Mrs. 


Days to Come. 


One is for New Year’s day, my dear, 
Two for St. Valentine’s day; 

Three for the birthday, chilly and drear, 
When Washington came this way. 


Four is for April first, my dear, 
When we fool each other in play; 

Five is the time when we plant the trees, 
And we call it Arbor day. 


Siz is the day when we take the flowers 
On the soldiers’ graves to lay; 
Seven’s the glorious Fourth of July, 
Eight is for Labor day. 
Nine’s for Thanksgiving day, puddings and pies, 
Turkeys and nuts beside ; 
And ten is the last and the dearest and best, 
The beautiful Christmas-tide. 
JANE GRAY. 
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Resolution Cushions. 


There was an expectant smile on Grandma 
Bartlett’s face. She pulled the shade over the 
lamp and drew the curtains, shutting her room 
in cozily. The clock on the mantel was ticking 
the Old Year away as fast as it could hurry him 
off. It was dusk and New Year’s eve, and that 
was the time for the Pincushion Ceremony at 
Bartlett’s. Fred met Alice on the stairs, and 
Belle and Arthur came along the hall. Belle 
carried Baby Letty in her arms, and they each 
bore a bristling little red tomato pincushion in 
their hands. 

- Grandma had placed five hassocks in a row. 

“Come, dearies,’”’ she called out, to Arthur’s 
subdued knock. They filed in, laughing. 

“Stools of repentance,” cried tall Belle, drop- 
ping to her hassock. ‘“O grandma, my cushion 
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will be a great deal nicer to have it come on a 
day when he is not getting any other presents.’’ 
Dear little Rexy lived through all the hugging 

and kissing and blessing to wear the necklace, 

which came in due time. And it was not made 

of diamonds, but Dorry and Pet thought it. far | 

handsomer than any diamonds ever seen. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 
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A New Year’s Wish. 


To all of the little children dear 

Throughout the land, a Happy New Year, 

A Happy New Year whose days shall hold 

A very few tears and a great deal of laughter, 

Study and work and playtime after, 

And rosy health while the year grows old. 
ANNA M. PRatr. 
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NED held up his pencil, which had lost its 





rubber. “Oh dear!’ he exclaimed.** This lead- 
| 





First. 


is full of pins. I broke my resolution every | 
other day. I resolved to keep my temper, you | 
know, and I got so tired of poking in a pin fora 
slip, nights at bedtime.’’ 

“Look at my lazy pins,’’ mourned Fred. 

“And my behind-time stickers,’ chimed in | 
Alice. 

“T didn’t think I did put off things so often,”’ 
sighed Arthur, and then Baby Letty stuck up 
her cushion. It was empty. 

“Now, dears,’ said grandma, ‘“‘proceed with 
the ceremony.”’ 

Solemnly they each tumbled their pins into 4} 
box on the table. Another stood near it. 

“Why, there’s not half so many as last year, | 
grandma!” cried Fred. 

“Why! why! And we all felt so badly!” 

“Clean cushions again,’ said grandma hap- 
pily, picking up Letty to hug her. “Now for 
grandma’s New Year’s presents.” 

There were beautiful books and games. 

“I always feel as if you paid us for being 
naughty,” said Alice, looking up with a smile | 
from her book. “But I wouldn’t part with my 
Resolution Cushion for the world!” 

Arthur looked at his empty cushion. 

“I’m glad those pins are gone,”’ he said. ‘“‘A 
clean start for a happy New Year. I say, 
grandma, how we love you!”’ 

And four impetuous pairs of arms almost 
smothered dear, gentle grandma. 

LILLIAN L. PRICE. 
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THE schoolhouse which Kate attended was 
burned, so school was held in an empty store 
building, where the sign was still hanging over 
the door. One day Kate said to her teacher: 


or 


“Which are we, dry-goods or groceries ? 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 


1. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead a bird, and leave yes. 
Behead a kind of a quartz, and leave an opening 
in a fence. 
sjehead not wide, 
and leave a weapon. 
Behead employing, 
and leave to utter me- 
lodious sounds. 
Behead a part of a 
chureh, and leave an 
island. 
Behead to stroll, and 
leave to we 
Behead a ferment, 
and leave a point of 
the compass. 


The beheaded let- 
ters spell the coldest 
month of the year 


2. 
ANAGRAMS 


“Among the Neiches 
the rena yew’ s erinoca- 
belt, continued for 
heretsady, is the great- 

j est festival of the year. 
Joyous stringgee are 
exchanged in the 
streets, ee perrays 
are offered in the lem- 
pets, kowrifers are 
surned, songg are tan- 
bee, and a general 
buuhbb prevails.” 


3. 

DOUBLE ACROSTI( 

Eight.Letter Words. 
} A bivalve shell 

A freebooter. 

A companion of Cor. 
tez. 

A stupefying drug. 


eh A dignitary of the 
| Roman Church 
<a, tadges of office. 
] An example or mod 
el 


A Moorish fortress. 

An outer covering. 

A river of India. 

A sacred drama set 
to music. 

A denial 


The primals and fin- 
als name a New Year's 
present that changed 
the destinies of a na 
tion. 


QUOTATION PUZZLE 


The omitted words 
in the following quo- 
tations from Shake- 
speare, arranged, in 
reguiar order, will 
make a seasonable 
line of poetry: 

“When 
fall th 
hand.” 

“See where she —— 
apparelled like the 

Spring. 
is aconsummation 
devoutly -—— be 
wished.” 

“Where is thy leathern 


great leaves 
e 


is at 





apron and thy ——?” 

“The fashion wears out more apparel than — 
man.” 

“The epithets are sweetly —— like a scholar at 


the least.’ ; 
“Tf all the were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.” 
5. 


PUZZLE. 





Every twelvemonth I appear, 
Very young but full of cheer; 
Hearts are light and faces bright, 
Thinking of me with delight. 
Every twelvemonth sees me die, 
All the world bids me good-by. 


6. 
ENIGMA, 


My first is in birch, but not in pine; 
My second in oak, but not in vine; 
My third is in March, but not in November; 
My fourth is in August, but not in December; 
My fifth is in panther, but not in bear; 
My sixth is in rabbit, but not in hare ; 
My seventh is in nettles, but not in roses; 
My eighth 1s in grasses, but not in posies. 
My whole is the merriest, jolliest play 
That a boy can enjoy on a cold winter day. 
TV. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
T-e -a-e -s -r-a-i-g -n -h- s-0-e 
-h- e-h- f-d-n- f-o- t-e -h-m 
-g-i- t-e -h-d-w -0-e-h -¢ 
T-e -i-1 -1-t- o- t-m-. WW 4-£-0-, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Santa Claus. 

2. Youth, Undone, Love, Every—Yule. 

3. 1. Post, spot, stop, pots, tops. 2. Pear, pare, 
reap, rape. 3. Item, mite, emit, time. 4. Mane, 
name, amen, mean. 5. Dale, lade, deal, lead. 6. 
Mate, meat, team, tame. 

1. SalaD. NilE. OxaliC. WholE. BalsaM. 
AraB. LeaguE. LaboR—Snowball, December. 

5. Hoosac Tunnel. 

6. S, cue, lay, pi, us—Asculapius. 

7. Silver. Platinum. Iron. Alumimum. Mercury. 
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Fated. 


The New York Tribune tells a sad story of an 
express company, two screens and a name. The 
most pathetic part of such a story is that it can be 
true. One day there came to the summer home of 
Mr. Manley Dare, on Staten Island, two screens, 
and as the family was not at home, a servant paid 
the express charges on them. That night at dinner 
Mrs. Dare said to her husband, “My dear, the 
screens you sent home are very nice, and no doubt 
I can make use of them; but what put it into your 
head that we wanted any?” 

“Screens?” said her husband. “What screens? 
I don’t know anything about screens.” 

Explanations followed, and the screens were 
packed off to the express office, with a notification 
that they must belong to another Mr. M. Dare, 
who was also living on the island. 

About two weeks later, in the absence of the 
family, the screens returned to the house of Mr: 
Manley Dare, the charges were paid on them, and 
they were again. repudiated by master and mis- 
tress, and sent out into the cold world. 

Next autumn Mrs. Dare, in calling upon her 
mother-in-law in New York, saw before her two 
sereens which had a strangely familiar look. 

“Mother,” cried she, with semething akin to 
horror, ‘where did you get those screens?” 

“Well,” said the lady, placidly, “Nita wrote me, 
several weeks ago, that she was going to send me 
a very beautiful screen. Then these came. 
don’t think either of them is especially beautiful, 
but I suppose, as the beautiful one turned out to 
be commonplace, she sent me two.” 

The tale was told, the screens were returned to 
the express company, and next afternoon saw 
them deposited in the hall of Mr. Manley Dare. 
Then, after sending them back, Mr. Dare called at 
the office of the other Mr. Dare. 

“Mr. Dare,” said he, “Il am the other Mr. Dare. 
For a long time I have been bombarded by a pair 
of screens. At one time I supposed they must 
belong to you, but as I asked the age company 
to take them to you, and as they still keep return- 
ing, I suppose they are not yours. But if you can 
throw any light on the mystery—” 

“Screens?” repeated the other, wearily. ‘“Sev- 
eral months ago Mrs. Dare bought two screens, 
and we have been tracing them ever since.” 

“Then,” cried the other, eagerly, ‘we may solve 
this mystery. Will you go with me to the express 
office at once?” 

At the office the two Dares stood side by side. 

“We are the Messrs. Dare,” explained Mr. 
Manley. “This is Mr. M. Dare. I am also Mr. 
M. Dare, but Mr. Manley Dare. Two screens 
addressed to Mr. M. Dare have been a to 
me, and I have paid the express charges. They 
should have gone to Mr. Dare here, Mr. Maynare 
Dare, who will be glad to Pay the charges. I do 
not want the sereens, and Mr. Maynare Dare is 
boa to take them. Have I made the situation 
clear?” 

The official thought he had. Then Mr. Dare 
went over the whole affair again, and at the close 
of his speech he said, solemnly: “And now will 
you send those screens to Mr. Maynare Dare?” 

The official promised. 

“And now, Mr. Dare,” said Manley to Maynare, 
“I congratulate you on the near recovery of your 
screens.” 

“And you, Mr. Dare,” said the other, “I ask 
your pardon for having unwittingly caused you 
great annoyance, and | congratulate you on your 
escape from any repetition of it in the tuture.” 

So both men went te | with joyful hearts. 
And next day there arrived at the house of Mr. 
Manley Dare a pair of battered, travel-stained 
screens. He sent them back, but he knows that 
wherever they may be wandering to-day, some 
time they will return. 
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Fishing for a Man. 


A novel contest took place some time ago at the 
Edinburgh Corporation Baths between one of the 
strongest swimmers in Scotland and a well-known 
angler. The Pall Mall Gazette, which reports the 
affair, describes it as occurring in a pool eighty 
feet long and forty feet wide. 


The angler was furnished with an eleven-foot 
trolling-line and an undressed silk. line. The line 
was fixed to a girth belt—made expressly for the 
purpose—by a swivel immediately between the 
shoulders of the swimmer, at the point where he 
had greatest pulling power. 

In the first trial the line snapped. In the second 
the angler gave and played without altogether 
slacking line, and several porpoise dives were well 
handled. The swimmer then tried cross-swim- 
ming, from corner to corner, but ultimately was 
beaten, the match ending with a victory for the 
rod and line. 

Another contest took place, in which the angler 
employed a very light Dunheld trouting-rod, ten 
feet long and weighing only six and one-half 
ounces, the line being the same as that used with 
the trolling-rod. The swimmer, whose aim evi- 
dently was to smash the rod, pulled and leaped in 
the water. He was held steadily, however, and in 
about five minutes was forced to give in; the rod 
was again successful. At the finish both com- 
petitors were almost exhausted. 
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Large Enough. 


A foot-traveller through one of the hilly regions 
of Ireland came one day upon a curious little 
cabin, so small as to seem hardly large enough for 
a human habitation. While she was whimsically 
considering as to whether it might not be the 
abode of the famous “good people,” about whom 
so many loving superstitions cling, the figure of a 
short, stout old man emerged from the cabin, and 
stood confronting her in smiling silence. 


After salutations had been exchanged the trav- 
eller laughingly told the old man that she had 
half-fancied his dwelling the home of fairies. 

“No, indade, ma’am, but it’s a good warm place, 
God bless it,” replied the old man. 

“But surely you cannot stand up in it?” said the 
traveller, curiously. 

“An’ fwhat nade to shtand, ma’am?” returned 
the owner of the tiny house. “Shure, an’ Oi can 
come outside to do that same, an’ whin Oi’m 
insoide, it’s mesilf that can either go to bed or sit 
down, ma’am!” 

There was such warmth in the smile with which 
this cheerful philosophy was propounded that 
the traveller was not Slapoced to pick flaws in it, 
and smiled acceptance of its truth. 
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Five Thousand Watches 


who, between November J, 1895, and July 1, 1896, 
send us lists of Six new Subscriptions will each be 
given, in addition to Six Premiums, a beautiful 
American Watch with filled gold case. 

This offer of Watches for 1896 
will make it possible for every per- 
sistent worker for The Companion 
to earn not only six valuable pre- 
miums, but in addition, to secure as 
a Free Gift a splendid American 
Watch, having a filled gold case 
which will wear many years. We 
offer two sizes, one size for gentlemen and one for ladies. The 
retail value of these Watches is $10.00 each. No offer made 
by The Youth’s Companion during the past thirty years 
equals in liberality our offer of gifts for 1896. 





A START FOR SIX SUBSCRIBERS. 
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tentt These Watches are madz 
Description. , "Me Yt host and 
oldest manufacturers in America. 

The Gentlemen’s Watch is an 18-size, 3-4 
plate, open face, quick train, safety pinion, expan- 
sion balance, stem-winding and setting movement, 
seven jewels. The Ladies’ Watch is a 6-size, 
hunting, quick train, safety pinion, expansion balance, stem-winding 
and setting movement, seven jewels. Both the gentlemen’s and 
ladies’ watches have durable filled gold cases. 
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want one of these fine Watches? If so, let 
us know it as soon as possible. 

We will send you free ‘ Special Helps” 
for getting a Watch, including Six Watch 
Certificates and a copy of our Little Book, 


“How Roy Earned His Watch.” 


When you send for the “Special Helps ” let us know whether the Watch is for a girl or boy. 











We offer only 5,000 of these Watches to our Subscribers 
as rewards for perseverance in securing New Subscribers. 
Remember if you get only Six New Subscribers to The 
Youth’s Companion you get Six Premiums in addition to the 
beautiful Watch. The Watches are going rapidly, and we 
‘advise all Subscribers who wish one not to delay. 

You may be able to think of Six Families who do not 
now take The Companion. If you will send us their names 
we will mail them copies of The Companion, free. It may help 
you to secure them as Subscribers, and thus earn the Watch. 

Only Subscribers to The Companion whose names are 
on our books are entitled to work for a Watch. 





Special Chain Offer. The great demand for these fine 


Watches has brought to us many 
letters of inquiry about Chains. To answer all such inquiries we 
here make a Special Offer: On receipt of $1.40 we will send, post- 
paid, a regular $2.00 Gents’ Chain of the best Rolled-Gold Plate, or 
for $1.00 a regular $1.50 Ladies’ Chain of late pattern and best Plate. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 


The First 5,000 Companion Subscribers | 
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“CollaES Cutts 


Fit Well 
Look Well a 


Fine cloth, 46 de 
mee” finished Zalik 





The best and most economical Col- 
lars and Cuffs worn. One Collar equal 


to 


two of any other kind. Not to be 


washed ; when one side is soiled, re- 
verse and afterwards discard. 


1 


Serviceable, Durable and Inexpensive. 


For 25 Cts. 


0 Collars or 5 pair of Cuffs 


Inclosed in a neat box and mailed post-paid 
to any address on receipt of price. Choice 
of six styles as described in this illustration. 

Mention size and style by name — Angelo, 
Dante, Raphael, Murillo, Tasso and Clerical. 


Sample Collar and pair of Cuffs, 6 cents. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 


24 Exchange PI., Boston. 77 Franklin St., New York. 























his looks and you’re just as likely 
to be deceived in a bicycle. There’s 
no better guide when buying a 
wheel than this famous name— 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of wheels—it’s a 
guarantee of strength, speed and re- 
liability. A name that you can 
proudly point out to your friends. 


@ren and adults who want a lower price wheel the 
Deflance is made in 8 models, , $50, $60. $75. 


YOU can’t tell a balky horse by 











4 models. $85 and $100, fully guaranteed. For etfil- 






Send for Monarch book 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co., gutted 7 
a Ce Mo aaa 


Fulton Sts., al 7 
| 
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CHICAGO. 

Brancues: 4 
New York, San Francisco, 
Portland, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Detroit, Toronto. 
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An important 
trifle — The 
DeLONG patent 
Hook and Eye 
and trifles make 
perfection. 


See that i 


hump? 


Richardson 
& DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 
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| Amuses the children, and makes the | 
|mother acquainted with 


STAR %& THREAD. 
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STAR 


CIRCUS | 


IS COMING ! Continuous perform- 


ance. Don’t let the! 
children miss it. Clowns, acrobats | 
and performing animals. Naturally 
colored, on cardboard. Will stand 
alone. Sent postpaid to any address, 
on receipt of SIX CENTS in stamps. || 





WILLIMANTIC 


Send for a set for each of the chil- 
dren. Address 
WILLIMANTIC THREAD CO.,, 
Willimantic, Conn. 
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Birds Resting at Sea. 


It is well known that some of our smaller Amer- 
ican land birds occasionally make their appearance 
in Europe. Among those that have been captured 
on the island of Helgoland, in the North Sea, for 
example, may be mentioned the catbird, the brown 
thrasher, the hermit thrush, the olive-backed 
thrush, the robin and the black-throated green 
warbler. To one who is familiar with the last- 
named bird,—a tiny creature, whose daily life is 
passed in flitting from branch to branch of forest 
trees,—such a transoceanic flight seems almost 
ineredible. 


Mr. Giitke, however, while not accounting a 
prolonged journey of this kind in the least impos- 
sible, offers evidence to prove that even our 
common land birds are able to rest upon the sur- 
face of the water, and so, if necessary, break the 
long passage. 

is first observation of the sort was made while, 
with two companions, he was shooting gulls about 
two miles west of Helgoland. To their surprise 
they saw in the distance a small bird apparently 
swimming on the sea. None of them could make 
out what it was, but all felt sure that it must be 
some great rarity. 

With the utmost caution they pulled toward it, 
ready to fire the instant it rose; but happily, | 
before it was too late, they recognized it as a song- | 
thrush. Their zeal changed at once to pity, and 
they rowed forward to save it from what they | 
supposed must be a painful and dangerous situa- | 





tion; but to their astonishment, as the boat|iS One of the handsomest prints ever | 


approached, the thrush rose easily from the water, | 
and flew vigorously and in a straight course toward | 
the island. } 

At another time Mr. Giitke tried in a similar | 
manner to rescue a snow-bunting, and in a third 
ease he came upon a brambling—a small bird of | 
the + poked family—which was drifting upon the | 
sea at least three miles east of Helgoland. } 

“On the approach of the boat,” he says, “the 
bird rose and at once ascended to a considerable 
height, after the manner of birds which purpose 
continuing their journey after resting, and leaving 
Helgoland unnoticed about a mile to the right, 
travelled onward in a nearly Western direction 
until it vanished from sight. 

“The nearest points of land in that direction 
were the islands of Norderney and Borkum, and it 
seems impossible that the bird could have seen 
either of them from the place where it had set out. | 
Nevertheless, after a short rest on the sea, it was | 
able, safely and unerringly, to follow the regular | 
track of its autumn migration.” 


| 

| 
* | 
* 





A Rescued Goose. 


During the Civil War the State of Louisiana 
established at Mount Lebanon, in Bienville parish, 
a laboratory for the preparation of medicines to be 
used in the Confederate service. To supply the 
water needed a deep well was dug. After the war 
all the buildings connected with the laboratory 
were destroyed by fire, and the well remained 
yawning and uncurbed. Thus it has remained 
ever since, for no one uses it, and it is no one’s 
business to fill it or cover it over. A pine wood 
has grown up about it; and the well has long 
served as a pitfall for animals that stray in that 
direction. A Louisiana paper says that when a 
cow or a pig or any other animal disappears from 
the neighboring town, it is commonly remarked | 
that the animal is “at the bottom of the well,” and | 
that is the last that is said about it. 


One day recently a very fine goose, which be- | 
longed to a gentleman named Matthews, who lives 
not far owey, strayed off in the a and in 
the evening her brood of goslings came *‘cheeping”’ 
back without her. It was surmised that the goose 
might have fallen into the well. 

wo days afterward Mr. Matthews, rifle in hand, 
on his way to join a hunting party, passed near the 
old well, and noticed that a large hawk appeared | 
to be wot interested in‘something which was | 
going on in the well. 

The hawk circled round and round above the 
opening, dived into it, reappeared screaming, and 
went down again. After a succession of such 
movements the hawk finally emerged from the 
well with a great white load in his talons. 

It was the missing goose; and the goose, to Mr. 
Matthews’s astonishment, had a long black snake 
hanging from her beak. A shot from the rifie 
brought the trio to the earth, and the man set 
about solving the mystery. The snake appeared 
to have attempted to swallow the goose, head first, 
for her beak was sticking in his throat, so that he 
could not get away, nor could she get rid of him. 

Evidently after her fall down the well the goose | 





had found a foothold on a bit of curbing, and had 
there been attacked by the snake, with the singu- 
lar result described. In that predicament she had 
been pounced upon by the hawk. 

Mr. Matthews killed the snake, bagged the hawk 
and restored the goose to the bosom of her gratefu 
family; for she was little the worse for her extra- 
ordinary series of adventures. The hawk was 
found to measure five feet from tip to tip of its 
outstretched wings. 


~~ 
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Had Him Fast. 


The English people will never understand the 
humorous temper of the American, which makes 
him ask such questions as that recorded by Mark 
Twain as having been asked by a friend of his in 
the British Museum. A guide had exhibited an 
Egyptian mummy, and discoursed long upon the 
antiquity of it, and the Egyptian process of 
embalming, and so forth; and at last the American 
asked, “Is he dead?” 

It was only recently, according to a letter in an 
exchange, that in St. Paul’s Cathedral a London 
guide held forth thus to an American gentleman: 

“That, sir, is the tomb of the greatest naval ’ero 
Europe or the whole world ever knew!” 

“ es?” 








“It is, sir, the tomb of Lord Nelson. This 
marble sarcophiggus weighs forty-two tons. Hin- 
side that is a steel receptacle weighing twelve 
tons, and hinside that is a leaden casket, ’ermeti- 
cally sealed, weighing two tons. Hinside that is a 
ma’ogany coffin ’olding the ashes of the great 
*ero.’ 


“Well,” said the Yankee, _after reflecting a 
moment, “‘I guess you’ve got him. If he ever gets 
out of that, telegraph me at my expense.” | 





Extolled “Berry’s Canker Cure,” the late Revs. Cud- | 
worth and Bartholomew. Cutler Bros., Boston. 25c. { Adr. | 


————_e- 
The superiority of Burnett's Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Ade. 

















HERE’S no reason in the world why 

one shouldn’t have just as stylish 
dresses in prints as in 
wools. 





beautiful new 


fashionable this 


though it looks 
likean expensive 
fabric it is a 
print — one of 
the 


Simpson Prints. 


The patterns in Simpson’s new 


|“ Cashmere Effects” follow the latest 


French styles both in color and design, 
an entire novelty being an all over- 
braided effect in black and white which 


produced. 

In buying prints it is always well to remem- 
ber that *‘you can’t get anything better thar: 
Simpson’s.”” They wash perfectly, are abso- 
lutely fast in color, and do not have the cheap 
appearance of ordinary prints, 








Barbour’s Calendar 
.. For 1896.. 
Size 5}¢x8in. Sent on receipt of Two 2-Cent Stamps. 


This Calendar, of which the above illustration is a | 


small and partial reproduction, is a remarkable product 


| of the Lithographers’ Art—in bright colors —appro- 


priate to the figure. 

Barbour’s Lithographs (Dolls—1i2 for three 2- 
cent stamps — Yachts —10 for four 2-cent stamps) are 
famous in THE COMPANION families. The Calendar 
will be an unusually attractive ornament to any room. 





pteopeng sea 
BARBOUR’S ——e 
Prize Needlework Series, { _ carries this 
TRADE - MARK. 


No. 4. 

(Just Issued.) 150 Pages. Profusely 
Illustrated. Books 1, 2 and 3 
still in print. 

Mailed to any address for 
10 Cents each. 














THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., | <I 
218 Church Street, New York. _..-. _ 
The Foundation of Health. 
oAIbEVien ONGEVITY 


is promoted 
, by friction; de- 
i? \ clining energy 
/ BRUSH = and decay fol- 

i: 


THIAND Fy 
.e ee Ese 


< 


‘Se +f \ 


CIvES low decreasing 
circulation. A 
vigorous use of 


PERFECT CIRCULATION) 
oF 
THE BLOOD) 


TW PRICE $150 (ig BAILEY’S 


AN mee 7 Rubber 
Flesh Brush 


THE BRIN 

every morning 

restores energy 

to all parts of 

the body, writes 
ominen 

Found at Dealers or Sent on a? oh e t 

receipt of price. physician. 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, $1.50 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, - 50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large), - -5O 
Railey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small), - 25 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, - - = 25 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, - - 10 


Catalogue Free of Ererything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





This is one of the| 


Fall, and al-| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DE LONGPRE’S FAMOUS PAINTING, “‘CHRYSANTHEMUMS” 
A companion piece to the famous “‘ Yard of Roses "’ and 

“Yard of Pansies,” the finest work of art ever pro- 
duced, a gem of gems (size 12 x 28 in.), printed in 14 colors, 


worth a year’s subscription alone. Presented to every yearly | 


POWDER. | 


subscriber to Demorest’s nawry 4 Magazine during pene 
5 or a sample copy to the pu 


eho DE OREST PUB. CO., 110 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
M EN N EN ’S Borated Talcum 
| TOILET 











Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
# for infants and adults. 
ae “J Delightful after shaving. 
| Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
| Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, Pimples and 
‘an, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
| Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Drugygists or mailed for 
2%cents. Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Te Gulia 


TRADE MARK, 








| 


Fitted with the Pat- 

ent Detachable ggg 

ELASTIC SUSPENDER 
BUTTONS 





which allow a boy to 
move naturally without tearing off buttons or 
pants-band. It supports from the shoulders 
Stocking Supporters, Drawers, Pants or Kilt 
all fastened directly to the shirt waist, dispens- 
| ing with extra and unnecessary underclothing. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List. 





| Sold by leading dealers. C.N. Chadwick Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





“Tt will go 
away after awhile.” 


That's what people say when 
advised to take something to 
cure that cough. 

Have you ever noticed that 
the cough that goes away after 
awhile takes the cougher along ? 
And he doesn’t come back / 





Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 
Cures Coughs. 


il i i 
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; Don’t Blow Out Your Lamp. 


It’s Dangerous. 





Over 80 per cent. of 
lamp explosions oc- 
cur with the old style 
common burner, 
those you have to 
blow out. Don’t use 


: 
FAGLE : 


| 


BURNER 


with Boland Auto- 
matic Extinguisher. 
You can turn out 
the light same as 





you do gas. 


NO SMOKE. NO ODOR. NO DANGER. 


Prevents wick from crusting and oil from evap- 
orating; also gives one-third more light. Same 
price as any first-class burner. You wouldn't be 
without it, if it cost four times as inuch, after you 
have once used it. Makes you feel safe. Will 
send post-paid,on receipt of price. Size A.15e., 
B,20¢.,D, 25e. For sale by all grocers and dealers. 

Sole Manufacturers, 


THE AMERICAN BURNER COMPANY, 


Room 422, Mailing Dept., Industrial Trust Co. Blidg., 


PPP PP ee ee ee ee ee 


" PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
RR Raek Shh hhh ha a hh Re Ra eh 





Florence 
Crochet Silk. 


While extensively used for Crochet work of all kinds, 
this silk, on account of its “soft finish,” strict purity, 
and durable colors, is also 
in high favor for Knit- 
ting. It is much used 
for Mittens, Stock- 
ings. and other ar- 
ticles of wearing ap- 
parel, One ball of 
size No. 300 (coarse) 
measures 150 yards, 
and a ball of No. 
500 (fine) measures 
250 yards. Look for 
the brand Florence 
if you want an eco- 
nomical silk at a 
popular price, 


“Florence 

—_ . Home Needle work” 
for 1895 is now ready. Subjects: Lace Embroidery, 
Mosaic Embroidery (new designs), Crochet and Cor- 
rect Colors for Flowers, embroidered with Corticelli 
Wash Silk. Send 6cents, mentioning year and we 
will mail you the book, 96 pages, 66 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence. Mass. 














13 
Stands Hard Knocks. 


There's nothing flimsy about the 





Bicycle 
In spite of its lightness, it’s the strongest of all. 
It represents the highest art in bicycle construction 
— graceful design and splendid finish. Four ele- 
gant models — $85 and $100. Catalogue free. Write 
CENTRAL CYCLE MPG. CO., 
| 77 Garden St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| 
| 
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Will not chafe the shoes like Mohair. 
| Will not hold the dirt like Velveteen, 
Dressmakers say a pure WORSTED BRAID—\ixe Goff's 
| —is unequalled 
If you cannot match your cloth, send sample and 8 cts. for 5-yd. 


(red) spool, or 6 cts. for 3\¢-yd. (black) spool to 


| 
|D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 
| 
| 





| See the Clamp 
Buckle 


at the 







Ferris’ Good Sense 
CORSET WAISTS 


Support the skirt and stockings properly and comfort- 
able from the shoulders — conform to the 


NATURAL BEAUTY of the FIGURE, 
CHILD'’s Png hg y—tmere yee “a heoee Bito B2. 
For Sale by all Retailers. 






















An 
Alfred Dolge 
Felt 
Shoe. 


Comfort ,Combined. 


* All sizes, $2.50. Delivered to you, 
Drab, Black, Red. 


Send for Revised Edition 
of ‘‘On a Felt Footing.’’ 
FREE, of course. 


Daniel Green & Co. 


44 East 14th St. (Union 8q.), 
NEW YORK. 
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Ex-SENATOR THURMAN.—Ex-Senator Allen 
G. Thurman, of Ohio, who died recently of old | 
age at his home in Columbus, was for more than | 
half a century one of the most conspicuous | 
leaders of the Democratic party. During his 
service in the House of the Twenty-ninth Con- | 
gress he more than once opposed the policy of his 
party, especially on the question of the Oregon 
boundary and the Wilmot proviso. During bis 
twelve years in the Senate, however, beginning 
in 1869, he was a champion of all Democratic 
measures ; and it was his unfailing party loyalty, 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 








STAMPS! 100 all dif. Barbados, ete. Only 10c. Ag’ts w’t’d at 50g 
Hediamon: 


com. List free. L, DOVER & CO., 1469 


t, St. Louis, Moy 





Y2s 


U SAN learn to play Mouth-organ, Banj 
Ace enon or Guitar in_10 min, “C ~ free! 
Agts. wntd. Novelty Co., Dept. 3, 





BAKE 


= recitations and PLAYS 





I 


stock farm, Southern plantation, t tim 
building lots. G. B. HASKELL, 58 State St., Boston, Mass. 


EAL ESTATE. Improved Boston propert 


23 Winter St., Boston. 
rented 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
ll be sold, or exchanged for large 


for $7,800 a year wi 
ent M land, or_good 





PLAYS 


Dialogues, 8 ppaleenn, Le ag Wigs, 
Mustaches, Music Goods. ree. 
G. H. W. BATES, ang Mass. 





yt 


PHOENIX BICYCLES 


They Stand the Racket. 
Setete high grade _ 
uarantee every one. Sen 

WF for catalogue. 
Zils, Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
~<a” ~Stover Bicycle Mfg. Co., | 













For Eczema or Hives use Coe’s Eczema Cure. | se ane Pigetrated Book abent 
| 10 ets. and $1. Cork CHEM. Co., CLEVELAND, O. [Adz. | iF rR io RO KS food, Bey VIE Ss for 
\s shibitions. a angnt, and. abite | 
TAMPS. 10 diff., Venezuela,etc.,l0c. Agts. wtd. 50 p.c. oX ons. ’rofitable Business. 
St ist free. C. Stegmann, 5941 Cote Brilant Av.,St.Louis,Mo, | MCALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 





THE AUTHORS’ AID BUREAU is ten 
years old. We can handle more MSS. 
and more students. Jugt the thing for 
— writers. Send stamp for particu- 
lars. 


CURRENT EVENTS, Cleveland, O. 





Young or old 
have fun and 
make money 
printing for 
others. Type- 
settingeasy by 
full printed 
instructions. 


Money, Sayer 


small newspaper. Cata- 
logue — presses, type 

per. &c. from 
Y & GO. Meriden, Conn 
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a Teac ONLY me- 
yer 7s. aera. bre -. direct to 
instrument. Teaches Kach Me f 
0 play eee, aa complete 
od sent repaid on receipt of 
iXBY. ° COMPTO a Clar esville, ich. 


MODELEXCELSION Ince b orn At. 


MODEL 

gulating, Thossands it Soiee suc- 
ccontful bag Send ee for Illus. Cat. Circulars free. 
GEO. H. STAHL, 114 to 122 8. "6th St. Quincy, Il. 


~ MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Mechanics, Steam Engineering, (Stationary, 
Marine, Locomotive), Electricity, Architect- 
ural Drawing, R. k. and Bridge Engineer- 
ing, Plumbing, Mining. Students make 
rapi ss in Drawing. Send for free 
circular, stating subject _ wish to study, 
to The Sasereaabeaad precpen dence 
hools, SCRANTON, 


‘MUSIC 


| 50 Cents. 
















WANTE of education and address, 


maker KELS: 
BOYS not under 16 years of age, 
for home work. Grammar School grad- 


uates preferred. References required. Good wages — 
advancement for wide-awake, industrious boys. No ca 
vassing. Address SEE & Co., Box 82, Poughkeepsie,N.’ Y. 


NEW MAMMOTH 


Poultry Guide for 1896. Finest 
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TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP 
IT is the only practicable and 
perfect driving lamp ever 


made. 
IT will not blow nor jar out. 
IT gives a clear, white light. 
iT ine like a locomotive head 
IT throws all the light “yoo ed 
ahead from 200 to 300 fee 
iT burns keroséne. 


er published, contains nearly 100 
1 printed in colors, plans for best 
-houses, sure remedies and recipes 
liseases and how to make poultry 
ening pay. Sent post-paid for 15c. 


New York, 815 Madison 1 Ave. Factory, Freeport, Il. 


SEND 12c. for a STEEL PLATE CALENDAR 


(size 11x 14 in.) of the coming Pres’t of the U.S., 


ug Send for Book. 

R. E. DIETZ CO., 
Laight Street, New York. 
“Dietz” ona lantern guarantees excellence and safety. 





as well as his homely and rugged personality, | 
that gained for him the affectionate sobriquet, 
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“the old Roman.”” He was the Democratic can- 
idate J ice-Presid i 888. f Hon. Thos. B. Reed. ’ John Bauscher, Jr. , Box 67, Freeport,Ill. | Mention Youth’s Companion and get special discount. 
didate for Vice-President in 1888, a man 0 COLUMBIA ENGRAVING CO., 92 Hawley St., Boston. 
strong convictions and unblemished integrity. po vou. 6 The Greatest Rage of the Seas “82-DO IT YOURSELF 1a 
— /;Our 11 BLOCKHEAD PUZZLE. 
PROGRESS OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM.— STA M M E & ? Send lic. and 4c. postage to 
The National Civil Service Reform League, at its Yenemnbeogrmenee ae? COLUMBIA TRADING CONCERN, 165 Broadway, N.Y. 
b] al Civil Se . — | 


annual meeting in Washington, cited evidences of 
progress during the past year. These included 
the vote of Chicago adopting the municipal civil 
service reform law; the adoption of a constitu- 
tional amendment in New York, sanctioning the 
competitive system ; the consolidation of smaller 
post-offices with larger, bringing them within the 
classified service; the President’s order looking 
toward consular reform; and the order of the 





league recommended the extension of the con- | 
sular order, and arrangements for competitive 
examinations. It renewed its demand for a 
repeal of the four years’ tenure act; recom- 
mended a strengthening of the law forbidding 
solicitation of political contributions from federal 
employés; and urged energetic effort for munici- 
pal civil service reform. 

Tue Rep Cross IN ARMENIA.—In re 
sponse to urgent appeals from the mission 
boards and from other quarters, Miss Clara 
Barton has announced the decision of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross Society to undertake 
relief work in Asia Minor. She estimates the 
number of utterly destitute people in Armenia at 
three hundred and fifty thousand, and promises 
that the society’s representatives shall start for 
Turkey as soon as sufficient funds are contrib- 
uted or guaranteed. This is the first time that 
the American organization has undertaken work 
outside of this country; and it is a task beset 
with peculiar difficulties and perils. 

An InpusTRIAL BREACH OF FAITH.— 
The tailors’ lockout in New York and Brooklyn 
is an incident of unusual importance in the 
industrial world. Last August, as the result of 
a strike, the tailors secured from the contractors 
the abandonment of the so-called sweating 
system, under which work was given out to 
middlemen, who imposed cruel exactions upon 
the workmen and: paid starvation wages. The 
contractors bound themselves by an agreement 
for one year to pay weekly wages, and made 
other concessions. Now they have repudiated 
the agreement, and are trying, at the beginning 
of winter, to force their workmen back to the old 
conditions of work, under penalty of having no 
work atall. About ten thousand workmen are 
affected by the lockout. 

Tue TREASURY REPORT.—Secretary Car- 
lisle takes a hopeful view of the condition of the 
Treasury. He estimates the deficiency for the 
eurrent fiscal year at not more than seventeen 
million dollars, and thinks that the operation of 
the next fiscal year will yield a surplus of seven 





million dollars. He recognizes, therefore, no 
necessity for additional sources of revenue. 


He} 


agrees with the President in attributing existing | 


financial 


difficulties to a defective currency | 


system, and recommends the retirement of the | 


greenbacks and treasury notes by exchanging 
them for long term gold bonds at a low rate of 
interest. He would encourage national bank 


circulation by authorizing the issue of notes up | 


to the face value of the bonds deposited, and by | 


reducing the tax on such circulation. To pro- 


mote the use of silver and silver certificates, he | 
would have no United States or bank notes | 


issued of lower denominations than ten dollars. 
THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


conventions have been fixed. The Prohibition- 
ists will meet at Pittsburg, May 27th. The 
Republican convention will be held at St. Louis, 
June 16th. Eight years ago, and also in 1876, 
the national Democratic: convention met at St. 
Louis. The choice of St. Louis by the Repub- 
licans has a certain political significance. The 
party has never heretofore held its convention in 
any of the old Slave States. But recent victories 
in the South, such as the carrying. of Delaware 
and West Virginia in 1894 and of Maryland and 
Kentucky last year, have emboldened Republican 
leaders to look for new successes there. The 


The dates | 
and places of two of the national nominating | 


STUDY 2" 


Postmaster-General forbidding the removal of | Law, Shorthand. e 
letter-carriers save for specified causes. The | Refere 
RYAN 










( Registered at Patent Offices. ) 

We will send post-paid to any 
address “ The Cause and Cure of 

Stammering and Stuttering?” by 
Geo. Andrew Lewis, a severe 
stammerer for more than 20 
years, principal and founder of 
The Lewis Phonometric Institute, 
= eae Woodward Av.,Detroit,Mich. 


AT HOM position or advancement 


in business. We teach Bookkeeping, 

Business Forms, Penmanship, Arith- 

moet “4 ie etter Writing, Commercial 

Coy na thorough, practical 

Itgivesa successful start start in life. ears’ Success. 

state. | See advt. ~ in Oct. lith 
esson Ee’ cents. 


ome ottyee BY MAIL. 





and prepare for a good 


aces oe every § 


Lastaniy 
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DRESS BONES \\ 


A WHALEBONE, 








FREE 


SAMPLE ADDRESS . . 
JULIUS JANOWITZ, 135 Grand St., N. Y. 





The HANDY TABLET CO., 1021b N.Front St., 


2 Minutes for 


Refreshments 


THE 








(==) Mead 
Lemon Handy Tablet 
Nhe requires neither sugar nor 
Ginger spoon to make healthful 
Sarsaparilla| nd refreshing drinks the 
Choeolate moment it touches water. 











Sample by mail, 10 cents, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Beeman’s— 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum ° 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anda «Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for - 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., (Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 




















T Prettiest 1 Wheel 
That Runs!’ 


“GENDRON” 


Neatest Outline, Truest Bearings, 
Most Rigid Frame, Easiest Running 


Our handsome booklet tells all about 
the peerless “GENDRON” and “RELI- 
ANCE” bicycles. Sent free to you. 


GENDRON WHEEL CO., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


























y/ For $1.25 
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selection of St. Louis is intended to strengthen | 


the party in the Southwest. 





We will send you this Handsome 6 - ply 


FIBER RUG, 


26 x 40 inches. 


Ex. prepaid, $1.50. Made to 


Wool and Fiber, sc ests eo" 





36 Siz, £0) Sig Th 
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DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible Ear 
Drum in the world. elps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CoO., 
rust Bidg., Louisville, K 
OMees: 1122 Broadway, ‘New York. = 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only UF known that will cure Siem- 
branous Croup. ¥~ practice of i | 
years it has never 1 to cure any 
of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. Box, 
50c. Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y: 

If you do not write well or are not 
entirely satisfied and are ambi- 
a for improvement, send us 
r name and address and we 
Wwill a you full information 
-— regard to the 1 

p-to-date system of clear, hand- 
come writing in existence, 
You can learn itat home. The National Pub. Co., 
S. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ALOCUE FREE! 
eS 
We give the following pre- 

miums with 

orders for 
WwW oy = Gold pn 
Ban  ?. Banjos, 
toharps, Air Guns, Tea, er and Toilet Sets. 

Alberni Tea Co., 108 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. 
wa 
Our 160-page, finely illustrated 


Combined Poultry Guide and ¥ 
Catalogue will tell you what 
you wish 































to know about 


\& PROFITS IN POULTRY. 


We manufacture a complete line of Incubators, 
Brooders and Poultry App: ances. Guide and Cata- 
orth. 


Don’t you hear dem bells 
Dey’s ringin’ ev’rywhere 


logue 10c. (stamps or silver). One Dollar. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Quincy, Ills. 











Are the 
standard 


THE NEW 
of excel- 





metas nee: 





DEPARTURE 9, <*<5" 

Made in 16 dif- 

ferent styles and prices. Send 

ostal for booklet to The New 

b moe want to uate money sone for 

Sample Copy of EV’RY MONTH, 

contain e Latest and Most 

AG ENTS «& 060c. Richest of allin Reading 
Matter and Illustrations. Liberal 

Com, and di*% to Clubs or 
Ow 
shers, 4 Ea ork. 
Any music ess on the U.S. or Canada. 
owder. Sell 50 Ibs. 
to earn a WALTHAM GOLD 
WATCH and CHA 

CHAIN; for a SOLID 
GOLD RING; 50 Ibs. for a DEC- 

ORATED DINNER SET; 200 lbs. 

Grade ’9, aan. tires). Send 

our full address on postal for 
Jatalogue ane Order —- 


BELLS world over. 
as 
p 
Departure Bell Co., Bristol,Conn.,U.S.A. 
of t 
Reged Music that sells at from 
Year! gly, Bi a. 
We wish t introduce our Teas 
and 
for a 
10 Ibs. 
for a LADIES’ B1oycL (High 
ER 
Springfield - - Mass. 








FAULTLESS x QUAKER % 






DISH WASHER : . 
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Any PIANO or ORGAN 


bk be shipped on free test 
of 30 days in your own 
irect 
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s utd bee oy p iow i 
= r Catalogue. 

r-SPECIAL OF PERL It you buy now we will 

sell you a $60 Organ for only br or our beau- 
tiful upright Piano “ The Household Fairy ” retail 
price #400 for actually only $160, 
Positively the Cornish Pianos and 
rgans are the Best Bargains on 
Earth, made upen honor—80 
years experience—warranted for 
25 years and sold civost at abso- 
lute factory cost. Cash or easy pay- - | 
ments. ‘The beautiful illustrated art Ga —Fi 
souvenir that can for the asking 
tells.all about these is. Send for 
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LEADING 
POINTS 


ABOUT THE 


FAMOUS 


MACHINE MADE 





AROMA, 
FLAVOR, 
PURITY, 


STRENGTH 


5 “rwo CUPS IN ONE’ 














id Prevents —— 
y Wind Colic 
Cae and Bowel Trouble. apne") 


Nipple Cannot Collapse. 
At pw 25e.,complete; by. at 35c. 
postpaid, safe delivery. ‘* Clingfast’® 
nipple, warranted pure gum, 50c. doz. 
The Gotham Co.,82 Warren St.,.N.Y. 


FULL OF SNAP, SPARKLE AND VIM. 








Promptly relieves distress arising from overeat- 
ing or indigestion, regulates disordered stomachs, 
cures sick-headaches and constipation. 


Children Like It. Adults Praise It. 


Recommended by the Medical profession for over fifty years. 
. and All Druggists. 


“Highest 
Award 


WORLD'S 
FAIR. 





















CATALOGUE FREE. 


| BARNEY & BERRY. Springfield, Mass. | 
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Yes, lam pappr t 
SON: S CORN VE I can now walk with e 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vinee you that some a ay = as good; send by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenec tady, N N.Y. 

Every vox is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 


Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
) Say, through the ~ its of HAN- 


ease. 





Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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PLANTS BEFORE ANIMALS.—In making a 
report of his researches on the constitution of the 





atmosphere to the French Academy of Sciences, 
Dr. T. L. Phipson recently asserted that the | 
presence of free oxygen in the air, on which | 
animal life depends, is entirely due to vegetation. 
It was the primitive plants of early geological | 
time that supplied the greatest quantity of oxygen | 
to the atmosphere. Free oxygen is still given off | 
by plants, but the lower plants, such as the | 
simplest alge, supply much more oxygen in 
proportion to their weight than do those of | 
superior orders. According to Doctor Phipson 
the cerebro-spinal nervous system, which is the 
highest characteristic of animal life, has grad- 
ually become more complex in proportion with 
the increase in the relative quantity of free 
oxygen in the air. 


BoTTLED BREATH.— Doctor Berson, of | 


Stassfurt, who has lately made several exceed-| | 


ingly lofty balloon ascensions, carries along a | 
cylinder of compressed oxygen, fitted with a tube 
for breathing. Whenever he experiences dis- 
comfort on account of the rarity of the atmos- 
phere, a few whiffs from the cylinder suffice to | 
restore him. It is suggested that mountain- 
climbers would find a cylinder of oxygen a very 
useful addition to their outfit. On one occasion 
Doctor Berson reached in his balloon an altitude 
of 31,300 feet, more than 2000 feet higher than 
the summit of Mount Everest. 

A PECULIAR AUSTRALIAN StTorM.—A 
prize was recently awarded by the Royal Society | 
of New South Wales to the author of a paper on 
‘Southerly Bursters.’’ This is the name given 
in Australia to storms which begin with violent 
northerly winds, withering like the breath of a 
furnace, because they have swept across the 
burning sands of the interior, and bearing clouds 
of suffocating dust. Suddenly, in the midst of 
the tempest, the wind swings round into the 
southwest or south, and heavy rain begins to fall, 
driven before chilling blasts from the ice-clad 
regions surrounding the South Pole. 

MEASLES MICROBEs.—Dr. Joseph Czajkow- 
ski, after four years of investigation, announces 
the discovery of a microbe which may be the 
cause of measles. Two other investigators have 
found the same microbe in the blood of measles 
patients. One of its most interesting peculiar- 
ities is, that while rabbits suffer no inconvenience 
when inoculated with it, it appears to be sure 
death to mice. 

To THE CREDIT OF THE CROw.— Mr. 
Merriam, Professor Barrows and Mr. Schwarz, 
in @ recent bulletin of the Department of Agri- 
culture, take up the cudgels in defence of the 
crow. According to them he does more good 
than harm, and is in reality the farmer’s friend. 
Only 3 per cent. of his food consists of sprouting 
corn and corn in the milk, the other 97 per cent. 
comprising waste grain, grasshoppers, weevils, 
beetles and other injurious insects. 

CHAIN LIGHTNING.—An extraordinary light- 
ning story is told by a correspondent of the 
English scientific journal, Nature. He says that 
during the evening of September 9th last, while 
a violent thunder-storm was raging, he saw 
eight strange lightning flashes, having ‘a chain 
formation with large elliptical links and of a 
golden-yellow color.”” These ‘“‘flashes’’ were 
astonishingly slow, as ‘‘one of them took slightly 
over a minute to pour from the clouds to the 
edge of the valley opposite me.”’ This singular 
account becomes more interesting since a later 
correspondent of the same journal] has testified 
to its substantial accuracy from his own obser- 
vations of similar streams of lightning. He 
adds, however, that he has never seen the 
“chain” form, but has witnessed the spectacle 
of a thick stream pouring slowly down “‘in the | 
sort of curve which liquid takes from a kettle.” 

- 

PHOTOGRAPHING UNDER WATER.—M. D. | 
Boutan, of the Sorbonne, Paris, has invented 
and tested with success an apparatus for photo- | 
graphing under water. With the aid of a mag- 
nesium flash-light, arranged to work under water, 
he has taken instantaneous pictures at the depths 
ordinarily attained by submarine divers. He has 
also made photographs at a depth of nearly 20 
feet with the aid of sunlight alone, the time of 
exposure being extended to 30 or 40 minutes. 

THE UNKNOWN WoRLD.—Notwithstanding 
the rapid advance of exploration in various parts 
of the globe a recent estimate by a member of the 
Royal Geographical Society shows that no less 
than 20,000,000 square miles of the earth’s sur- 
face yet remain unexplored. The largest unex- 
plored area is in Africa, 6,500,000 square miles, 
but even North America contains 1,500,000 
square miles of virgin territory. Some readers 
may be surprised to learn that there is three 
times as much land awaiting the foot of the 
pioneer in North America as in South America. 
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The old “Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 
“Nothing better,” said Dr. John Ware, Boston. 25c. [ Adv. 


ELECTRICITY PAPERS. 
Price Each, 10c. 


BUBIER PUB. CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 
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than elsewhere. Send 2 cts. 
for 60-page catalogue. 
Loader $ 7 « cue Tt = .166 Main Street. Cincinnati,O. 








Tan free. Fe of RAL. for learning and 
pans. Pictures and prices of apparatus. Learners’ 
ae Ps —Key, Sounder, Battery and Materials, 
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Harmless RUBBER-TIPPED Arrow 


Game. A splendid indoor amuse- 
ment, affording heaps of 

Ae. fan fun to old and young. 
Over 1,500,000 Sold. 
Post-paid. ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ay., Boston, Mass. 
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COMPANION. 
BICYCLE. | Rolling Chair. 


P THE A Priceless 
New Haven’ | Boon to those 

! BEST $100 | unable to ; 

Cycle on nyo walk. 

, The U.S. Government and 

“7. se arectien buy of us. 

Lists of each sent free. 


New Haven Chair Co., New Haven, Ot. | 


WE WILL F our unique and | 
its SEND REE ahiot giving tome 


interesting points on Wringers. Sow important it | 
is to get our soft Rubber Rolls, etc. We are the 
largest makers of Rubber Kolls and Wringers in the 
world. . 











Capital, ®2,500,000. 
When you see our war- @ 
rant on rolls you ‘wil 
know your Wringer will 
give good service and _| 
wear well. Send postal 
for pamphlet. 


AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 
99 Chambers St., New York. 
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OPERATOR’S WORK 
Is Pleasant, pays good wages, 


sitions. We teachi uickly, 
and start our graduates in tel- 
egraph service. Crops are splen- 
oe. Railroads are very busy. 
Operators are in great demand. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 








Do you want a Tonic’? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. J. Norroik, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., says: ‘*I have used it as a tonic 
and stimulant, with success. I always keep 
it in the house for my own use.’’ 














Mizpah Valve Nipples 
Cannot Collapse. 


They have a V: give which prevents a 
vac aun. Ribbed inside, so : rat the bit- 
ing of achild cannot collapse them. There 
is a ridge around the inside of the flare of 
the nipple so that no child can detach it. 
The feeding puncture is such that milk 
cannot be drawn so fast as to impair diges- 
tion, while it makes feeding perfectly easy 
for the child, 

No colic from air being drawn into 
the stomach, if this nipple is used. 

on request, together with valuable in- 
Sample Free formation for mothers and nurses. 
WALTER -F. WARE, 512 Arch &t., LPHIA, PA. 





A TELEGRAPH §? 


and leads to the highest po- | 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 





‘Grateful Patients 





We have a good album for | 


Stam ps « beginners, containing spaces 
sta i rd 


mps in boa 
covers, 30 cts.; in full ‘cloth, nO ets.; in full cloth 


and gilt, 75 cts. The best album published, largest | 


size, spaces for ALL stamps, board covers, cloth 
back, $1.50; full cloth and gilt, $2.50; same with stubs | 
in back, $3.50; same in full leather, $7.50. Stamps | 
sent on app roval with discount. Sample copy of 
a? large Weekly Stamp Paper sent free. 


Or 
. A. Mekee! | Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mandolins, Guitars and Banjos 
p= oo used by the best players every- 
use their Ge is match- 
Toes in volume and purity. Leading 
dealers sell them, butif your dealer 
does not, we will send one pn ig Baws 
al. Catalogue free. Ou 
BAND catalogue, showing a}. 
tacties, street drill, easy music, ye to 
form a band, and 400 pietures of Horne, 
Drums, U a ete., 


Rare Old Violins = and «io with deer New 


Violins, Bows, Tri-imingé, ete., mailed free. We issue 61 
separate catalogues and sell everything known in music. 
LYON & HEALY, 24-26 ADAMS STREET, CHICA ame | 











DI CT, Tables, a Treatise on 
Gears ai ther Scientific Information 
for pes - yy Every User of 





inery, and Every one in- 
fapented in ‘Electricity. Makes Tech- 
nieal Literature Clear. JUST OUT. 
ONLY BOOK OF KIND IN PRINT. 
REGULAR PRICE, $1.50, 
For 30 Days, $1 00 
ny fy il, Prepaid. LEATHER COVER 
AND PAP, DURABLY BOUND. SIZE 
3x5 in, PRINTED on LINEN PAPER. 
ihe. TO qe, ATE. This Of y is Made to 
ce Dietio: ae ier 30 Da: 
BOOKSELLERS WILL BE SUPPLIED 
AND BOOK Will Cost $1.50. MONEY 
REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY, 


/E Also GIVE Courses BY MAIL in 
Electricity and Mechanies, CATALOGUE FREE. 


Scientific Machinist Co., Cleveland, 0. 
ALL 


THE 
RAGE IT CAN BE DONE. 


Each game accompanied with one set of Brownies 
and rules for playing, put up in a nice box, mailed to 
any address in the U.S. or Canada on receipt of 


25 Cents. 
NATIONAL GAME & PUZZLE co.,| 
505 Pioneer Press Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


A Shoe Bargain. 








OF LEAP FROG. 


Can you get the King Brownie into 
the Goal? 


















Has no equal atthe price. Made 
from best Philadelphia chrome- 
tanned kid and highest grade of 
oak-tanned sole leather. Welted 
and stitched soles. Any style of 
toe, from a narrow needle to 
a wide French. Leather or 
cloth tops. Sizes, 2's to 8. 
Widths, A to E. Combine 
ease, elegance, and econ- 
omy. If mailed, postage 
20c. extra. Send 
for shoe cata- 
210,000 pairs logue. 
of shoes in stock. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 


The Brownies’ Game 
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The best $2 shoe for women. | 


The last edition of Artistic le . 
‘ = has 100 designs for dwell- ¢ 
= ings, showing the newest ¢ 

ideas in dwelling house 

Architecture. Views, 
floor plans, costs and de- % 

scriptions with each 4 

plan. 
Price, $1.00 x 
CIRCULARS FREE 

| Frank P. Allen ¢ 
ARCHITECT - 
Rapids, Mich, « 
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Two Thousand 


rescued from the tortures of 


Asthma 


urge sufferers to consult Dr. HAYEs, Buffalo, | 
N.Y. Their names and addresses, with 
book and blank for free examination, 
sent on application. 


Successful Treatment at Home. 












Snap- 
Shoot- 


ing 
Marvel 
Carry in pocket as easily as a 


watch. Takes 25 perfect plateres | 
with one loading. Nota i a 
scientific Camera. Every ombi 


Kombi guaranteed. Send for Free Pho- 
ographs and book “ALL ABOUT THE comet a 

Romy ‘tondea) zi) prepaid, $3.00. We develop and 
Camera Co., 132 Lake Stree t, Chicago 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 


will help you if you do. Itisa 

The AURAPHONE recent scientific invention which 
will assist the hearing of any one not born deaf. 
When in the ear it is invisible and does not cause the | 
slightest discomfort. It is to the ear what glasses are to 

the eye—an ear spectacle. Enc lose stamp for particu- 
lars. Can be tested FREE OF CHARGE at any 

of the NEW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 

716 Metropolitan Bdg., Madison Sq., N. Y., 

433 Phillips Bdg., 120 Tremont St., Boston, | 
or 843 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. | 






















"IN CAKES 

FOR A QUICK SHINE } FOR GENERAL BLACKING 

APPLIFDawPOLISHED} APPLIED AND POLISHED 
WITH ACLOTH” WITH A BRUSH” 


Morse Bros. Props., Canfon, MAss.,US.A 





Sanitary 






Entirely Free 
from Starch. 


simile Made absolutely hygienic ye ster- 
of package. ilization and antiseptic bleach. 
Put Up In Hermetically Sealed Bags. 


Sold by Dealers. Write for Sample to 
39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Delightful Home Concerts, spre. 7s Reeites: 


20,000" choice pieces. Songs, music, recitations repro- 


duced with natural voice and tone; volume ample for 
| church. Only wind it. Price reduced. Get programs. 
GRAPHOPHONE CoO., St. Louis, Mo. 





$5.7 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Sr et teats ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








S waitce ata aon. 6 


¢ WALTER BAKER & CO,, im 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Te. & CO. Lee 
: —%, 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 











Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade-Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
=o ee e 2 62602 2 8 8 8 @& 


See ever 








has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 


Sactors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 


therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis 


Faction to the most exacting. 


'Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening tt, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect u ill give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


IDEAL “ving Machine $5 00 








Idea is the only practicable sewing machine for 


girls; a mac hine for mother’s work, and 
the daughters’ amusement and education; adjustable 
treadle. There'is no complicated mechs snism to get out 
of order: it is strong, yet simple; perfect, yet low in 
price. The owner of the Ideal ue ts a reliable mae hine, 
with the same stitch as the renowned Wilcox & Gibbs. 
Sent by express, securely crated, on receipt of pric e. 
The machine weighs, when crated, 30 Ibs., stands 31 in. 


high. Express charges to be paid by the purchaser. 


PECK & SNYDER, 130 Nassan Street, 


New York City. 
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he Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 

° paper of eight pares, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paver. All 
additional pages over cig 1t—which is the number 
given for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals shonld be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soueree to register letters whenever requested to | 
do 80. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear,a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. | 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

oO 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





| day’s shooting, for large 


| camp, when suddenl 





One wonders that the bird has not dashed itself to 
pieces against the ground.” 

Of the manner in which the smaller singing 
birds drop out of the sky upon Helgoland, Mr. 
Giitke says: 

“One meets with them suddenly on fine sunny 
mornings in countless hosts, whose numbers go on 
increasing steadily without the arrival of one of 
them having been noticed. Nor is it possible to 
say from what direction they have come. Chaf- 
finches, on the other hand, are seen to arrive in 
flocks at great heights, appearing like fine dust. 
After much wheeling about in the air, with loud 
cries, they descend and hasten to what few bushes 
and shrubs the island can offer them. 

“Almost every species descends in its own 
peculiar manner, but almost all become visible 
at very great altitudes as scarcely perceptible 
specks.” - 


THEIR TURN TO RUN. 


A bear-hunt which terminated in a manner at 
once disappointing and surprising, is described by 
the Portland Oregonian. It occurred in the moun- 
tains of Oregon, whither two gentlemen had 
betaken themselves for a vacation trip. 


Several days were spent in trout-fishing. Then 
one of the men expressed a strong desire for a 
ame. They set out the 
next morning bright and early, and after hours 
of fruitless tramping were about returning to 
they saw straight before 
them a brown bear sitting on his haunches under 
a blueberry-bush and gorging himself with the 
berries. 

Both hunters fired, and the bear, with an ugly 

rowl, disappeared. The men hastened after him, 

ut were unable to overtake him. For half an 
hour or more they followed the trail. Then all at 
once they came to a clearing. In the clearing was 
a cabin, and on the poreh of the cabin sat the 
brown bear with one of his forelegs in a sling! 

The hunters were greatly taken aback, as may 
well be supposed, but were still more surprised 


| when “7 saw a man hastening toward them with 
H 


a gun. ey turned and ran, the man after them. 


| They got away in safety, and learned afterward 





SLEEP. 


In sleep the entire body, with all its component | 
parts and its various offices, ceases from labor, 
like a machine which has its fires banked and its 
wheels stopped. The body, like the machine, is | 
ready to start work again at a moment’s notice, 
but for the time being it is out of commission. 

Primarily, of course, sleep is a condition of the 
brain, as by this organ all impulses from the 
external world are received, and from it are 
transmitted all messages necessary to the per- 
formance of any desired act. 

In fact, to carry the simile still further, the | 
brain, as the centre of the nervous system, is the | 
governor of the human machinery, controlling all 
its movements and offices, and directing them into 
an intelligent and useful channel. We can easily | 
understand, then, what must be the daily strain | 
upon this great centre—greater even than that | 
upon the muscles which are called upon to do its | 
work. 

Sleep, then, is nature’s opportunity for adjusting 
the delicate mechanism of the brain, and for | 
repairing the muscles and re-stocking them with 

| 
| 
} 


} 


material with which to do their work successfully. | 

Sleep, in order to be beneficial, must be profound 
and healthful. To this end the greatest care 
should be exercised to have the bedding comfort- 
able and clean, and the whole atmosphere of the 
room pure and wholesome. The sleeper should 
not be disturbed until he wakes of his own accord, 
unless there is a chronic tendency to oversleep, in 
which case a few lessons with the aid of an alarm- 
clock or a servant, combined with conscientious 
effort on the part of the person himself, will 
usually effect a cure. 

Unless the person is actually lazy, and in danger 
of contracting bad habits in this respect, it is 
better to allow him to sleep at will. Especially is 
this true of growing children. | 

In the earlier morning hours, or after one has | 
been asleep for some time, nature has made great 
progress in her work of repair, and should be | 
allowed to complete her work while the air is pure | 
and outside influences are at their minimum. 

Sleep that has been artificially induced is com- | 
paratively of little value. It is true that the mind | 
is relieved of its activity, but the various organs, 
and the impulses which tend to their nutrition, are 
also to an appreciable extent paralyzed. 
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HIGH FLIGHTS OF MIGRATING BIRDS. 


Human life is in danger at an elé¢vation of 
twenty-five thousand feet, and at a considerably 
lower altitude bodily exertion becomes almost or 
quite impossible. Birds, on the other hand, rise 
to an elevation of thirty-five thousand or forty 
thousand feet, and at such heights sustain great 
muscular exertions for an indefinite period. In 
that respect, as in the matter of flight itself, they 
have a manifest advantage over the best of us. 

It is not to be supposed that most birds ever 
reach the enormous heights just mentioned, but it 
seems to be certain that the great majority of even 
the smaller species, when on their semi-annual 
migrations, move at heights beyond the power of } 
the human eye to see them. | 

Mr. Giitke has seen sparrow-hawks arriving at | 
Helgoland, “‘which, as they became visible over- 
head, appeared no larger than specks of dust, and 
according to a moderate estimate, must have been | 
at a height of not less than ten thousand feet. | 
For about an hour the birds kept coming into | 
sight, singly and in groups of three or four, | 
wheeling about in circles as they descended.” 

Different species come down in different man- | 
ners. King-doves and woodcock often precipitate 
themselves with the rushing noise of a rocket. | 
Doves break their descent at a considerable 
distance from the ground, but snipe “rush down 
within two or three feet of the surface, and 
continue in a roving course at a very low elevation 
above it. Sometimes, with undiminished velocity, 
they sweep down to the rubble at the base of the 
cliff, where suddenly they are found sitting as 
quietly as if they had never been on the move. | 





| Spectator. 
| ible, only that the correspondent, as will be seen, 


|} almost out of its socket, with 


that the bear was a family pet, the owner of which 
was naturally angry at finding it ill-treated. 


LEARNED IN ONE LESSON. 


A truly remarkable story of feline intelligence 
was lately told by a correspondent of the London 
Indeed, it might fairly be called incred- 


vouches for its truth. 


I am induced to send you an account of a 
remarkable instance of feline sagacity which 
occurred in my house last week. 

About a fortnight ago my black Persian cat 
brought to the house a young sparrow, and taking 
it to the front doormat, began stripping it of its 
feathers. The cook, not approving of the litter 
made by the said feathers, doubled the mat over 
and told the cat he must not make such a litter, 
but strew the feathers on the wrong side of the 
mat and not on the top. 

A fortnight afterward the cat brought in another 
bird, and marvellous to say, turned the mat— 
which was a heavy coir mat—over with his claws, 
and littered the wrong side of it with the feathers, 


peewee as the cook had told him to do. 


‘ his is absolutely true, and without exaggera- 
on. 


NIGHT-WORK. 


It has always been said that the engineer of a 
railway train has a great deal of unpleasant 
responsibility, but according to a little incident 
told by an engineer, the wife of a man in his 
occupation has her trials as well. 

“Tt’s trying work on the mind, sir, is engine- 
driving. said the engineer, in reply to some 
friendly questions, ‘and it aint all over with when 
I go home, either. The switches and signal-lights 
and side-tracks fet into my head, sir, and they 
bother me when I’m asleep. 

“And Pd bother my wife, too, sometimes,” he 
added. “The other night she waked me up crying, 
‘Murder! Murder! Are you bf to kill me, 
Henry?’ And there I was, sir, pulling her arm 
my foot braced 
against the foot-board, trying to reverse!” 


UNFORTUNATE ILLUSTRATION. 


An English journal tells a story, true or in- 
vented, to show the danger into which public 
speakers run when they indulge in untried object- 
lessons. 


The speaker in the present instance was a Tor 
who was addressing a large audience in Scotland. 


In the course of his argument he took from his | 


pocket a nut and held it up between his fingers. 

“Now, my friends,” he said, “this nut represents 
the whole church question. The shell is the Free 
Church, good in its way, but not the best of things. 
Now crack the shell, and you get the Established 
Church.” 

At the word he cracked the nut, but, alas! it was 
rotten, and the orator was overwhelmed with 
derisive cheers. 


NO GREAT DIFFICULTY. 


A greedy boy is capable of clever misunder- 
standings. 

“No, Willie, my dear,” said the little boy’s 
mother, “no more cakes to-night. It is too near 
bedtime, and you know you can’t sleep on a full 
stomach.” 

“Well,” said Willie, “but 1 ean sleep on my 
back.” —Harper’s Round Table. 


HUNTER AND BOY. 


Many and varied are the disappointments of the 
sportsman. 


Breathless Hunter.—1 say, boy, did you see a 
rabbit run by here? 
Boy.—Yes, sir. 
Hunter.—How long 
Boy.—I| think it'll b 
Truth. 


ago? 
e three years next Christmas. 


STEINITZ, the famous chess-player, often be- 
came absorbed in consideration of the game when 
walking in the most crowded thoroughfares. 
“Move on,” said a policeman one day. ‘“Exeuse 
me,” said the absent-minded champion, “but it is 
your move.” 


EMMA was accused of being vain. “Me vain!” 


| She exclaimed, indignantly; “why, I don’t think 


myself half as good-looking as I really am!” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 








OVER ONE HUNDRED 


Poultry Pictures 


Of Poultry Houses, Incubators, Brooders and Poultry 
Appliances in Poultry Keeper illustrator, No.1. Price 
25 cents post-paid, or 75 cents for four numbers of 1896. 
That leading poultry magazine, THE POULTRY KEEPER, 
one year 50 cents, or both the Poultry Keeper and Illus- 
trator one year tonew subscribers on ern 3 Sample 
Poultry Keeper FREE. Address POULTRY KEEPER 
CO., Box A, Parkesburg, Chester Co., Penna. 
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Where 


can one get Fashionable 
Hair to examine before 
buying ? 


Nowhere 


but from John Medina, 
the ony dealer who sends 
by mail for approval to re- 
spensiiie persons. Send your order with sam- 
ple and your name — goods will be sent to your 
own door at Boston prices, and if unsatisfac- 
tory can be returned to us. 


All Leading Styles and Artificial Heads of Hair 
that defy detection. Circular Free. 











edina’s Rico Balm, asure cure for bald- 
ness, falling hair, dandruff, eczema, etc. 


Send for Cireular. 
JOHN MEDINA, 451a Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
PRERSEASEHHRESAERELATRELARET. 


When to say “ No.’’ 

When the clerk tries to get rid of 
some other binding by calling it 
just as good as the 
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Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 

ing wears or looks as well as the 

“a. & MM.” 

If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 
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Dwarf Sweet Pea “Cupid” 


A New Dwarf or Bush Sweet Pea, growing only five 
inches high, yet spreading out and forming a large mass 
of foliage and flowers. Flowers pure white, extra large, 
three on a stem, and bloom profusely from spring until 
fall. An elegant pot ay! for winter and spring, if 
started now. ary t: it’s the most exquisite novelty, 
Packet of 10 Seeds, 15c., or for only, 20 cents we will 
send all of the following six novelties: 


3 Seeds CUPID DWARF SWEET PEA. 
1 pkt. SCARLET PANSIES, fine red colors. 
1 pkt. MARGARET CARNATION, all colors, blooms in 3 mos. 


1 pkt. FILIFERA or WEEPING PALM, a grand plant. 
1 pkt. DWARF GIANT FLOWERED CANNA, mixed, ex. fine. 
All by mail post- aid for only 20c., together with our 


reat Catalogue. These are the most valuable novelties 
n Flower Seeds. Order at once. 


OUR CATALOGUE dO "Sinee pceras 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
are new Fruits is the finest ever issued; profusely 
illustrated with elegant cuts and colored plates. We 
offer the choicest standard sorts and finest Novelties. 

e are headquarters for all that is New, Rare and 
Beautiful, This elegant Catalogue will be sent for 10c., 
or FREE, if you order the above articles. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed 
on Green Cut Bone! 
With a dozen hens f 


Mann’s ”. 
GREEN BONE 


Cutter 


will pay for itself in a short time in the increase 
fy of 285. $5.00 Buys One. 

H it! SENT ON TRIAL. 180 Highest Awards received. 
ri 

















Yatalogue free if you name this paper. 
F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 








Bicycle Riders 


Make No Mistake in 
Equipping their Wheels with 


‘The “American.” 


The 
Best 

on the 
Market. 


Insist on 
Getting our 
Registered 
Guarantee 
with Every 
‘¢American.’’ 


The “‘ American ”’ Cyclometer, 
others that are being put on the market. 
n. The 
who can follow. 





Model B, 
it does not get out of order if you run it backwards like 
A cyclometer, though built like a watch, if too small cannot be depended 
‘American ”’ tells you the small fractions of a mile; others do not. 
Cuts now ready for 1896 Catalogues. 


AMERICAN CLOCK CO., 14 and 15 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


Ten 
Thousand 
Miles 

and 
Repeat. 


Easily 
read from 
the Saddle. 


Requires 
No Care. 


is not a dinkey toy, too small to be of any use; 


The * American” leads ; let those 
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we For the Ladies 5 





Pozzoni’s 


price. Address, 


Complexion Powder 


Pozzoni’s is the ideal complexion powder — beautifying, refreshing, cleanly, healthful and 
harmless. Both at your druggist’s or fancy goods dealer’s — soc., Or mailed on receipt of 
J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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a beautiful 


isgiven FREE ¢ 


with every box of 


Celebrated 
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YOUTH'S 





: _—— pase for 1896 


Crescents have been the most popular Bicycles 
of the year 1895—the most complete line. 1896 
will be another Crescent year—with Crescents ahead 
again in sales—in quality of workmanship and ma- 

terials—and Crescent popularity unapproached. 


Crescent for 1896 Mailed on 


ESTERN.WH WHEEL WOR! 





COMPANION. 


In 1893 “Crown Pianos’”’ received highest awards at World’s Fair, Chicago. 

In 1894 we perfected the “Crown” Orchestral Attachment and Practice 
Clavier, which during 

1895 has been the greatest practical musical novelty of the year. This attach- 
ment with its four pedals enables the player to use the Piano as a Piano,— 
as a Practice Clavier,— and besides gives the power to obtain the tones and 
effects of the Harp, Zither, Guitar, Banjo, Mandolin, etc., etc., as indepen- 
dent instruments or as an individual accompaniment to the Piano. No 
other Piano gives so much additional value without any additional cost. 

In 1896 we invite your attention to the ‘‘Crown”’ Piano before your selection 
is made. Our Catalogue gives full information. Mailed to any address free. 


GEORGE P. BENT, 
r. ‘‘Crown” Pianos and Organs. Washington Boul. and Sangamon 8t., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“It was the Cat” 


who found the gloss of Ename- 
line Stove Polish equal to a 
mirror in its bright reflection. 


; ready-to-use 


Stove Polish. 





Clean as Soap and Water. 

No Dust, No Dirt, No Trouble. 
Brightest Gloss, Least Labor. 
Saves Half Time other Polishes. 
Sales Exceed all others combined. 


ALL DEALERS. 


: 
| 





te 
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Saiiiaiion Shaving Set. 


(Quadruple Plate.) 
With Trays for Soap, Brush, 


i 
‘ 
| Powder, Matches, Etc. " 
No More Shaving 
i 





in Cold Water. 


Light a match and in two min- 
utes you can have boiling water. 





A very handsome and practical 
gift for a gentleman. 


Also handy for the sick-room 
or any place where hot water is 
needed quickly. 


Send a Postal Card for our Book, 
** Utility in Silver and 1896 Novelties.’’ 


FREE.— — FREE. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s pice, 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 














Are Made in the Largest and 
Best Equipped Bicycle Factory in the World. 


100 Styles 


and Widths. 


+ . 
Sold by 
Over 4,000 
Dealers. 
e * 


W. L, Douglas *3,% Shoe 


is made of the best leather produced in this 
country; the styles are the latest and the work- 
manship is unsurpassed ; for comfort and service 
it equals shoes costing from $4 to $6 per pair. 


Endorsed by 
Over 1,000,000 
Wearers. 





Every Shoe has name and price stamped on 
sole; none others are genuine. 


The advance in leather affects neither the 
prices nor quality of W. L. Douglas Shoes; the 
high standard of excellence is always maintained, 
no matter at what sacrifice. 


Ask your dealer, who should be prepared 


to supply you with any 
style or width in Lace, Congress or Button; if you cannot 
be suited by him, don’t take a substitute but order direct 
from factory, stating size and width usually worn, style 
desired (give number), extension or close edge, and if 
Congress, Lace or Button. Enclose price with 36 cents 
additional to prepay carriage. 
Owing to the diffi- 


Custom Department. culty in obtaining 


W.L. Douglas Shoes from dealers in many parts of the 
country, we have established this department to supply 
our shoes wherever you live. Special terms to Clubs, 
Military Organizations, etc. Send for Catalogue. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


It seuiven a_corps of scientific men to construct a bieyele that will meet the demands of the 
modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department —steel experts, mechanical 
experts, superintendent, master mechanic, ete.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle 
jan oo in the world— buy the best of high-grade material regardless of cost, and make every part 

our own roof— hence we know we are right-in warranting the Meee 4 to be the best bicycle 
built in the world, regardless of price. Do you want the best? Our catalogue is free by mail. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


For Men, 
$5 . $3-50 


3 
$2.50 $2.25 


$2.50 $2.00. 


$1.75 
For Youth. 
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perts of the greatest bicycle factory in the 


d have provided in Columbias for 1896 \\ \¥ 2 
bicycles that are marvels of smooth, gliding, y Vii 
%) 
\ 








noiseless action. If you would know the Uf 


\ 
’ highest delight of cycling, you must secure an r\\ 
1896 Columbia, standard for the world. Ready now. $100. we a 


The new Hartford Bicycles are next (> 
best to Columbias—$80, $60, $50. 
The beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbias and Hartfords for 1896 can be had from any gy 
= 


oy 
Columbia Agent by calling, or it will be mailed for two two-cent stamps. %& % % % 17 
a 


yy 
The Columbia Desk Calendar for 1896 is more convenient and handsome ql 
yO) 
! = 
C1 











thanever. Bright thoughts, dainty illustrations, more room for memoranda. @° 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. s\ Nt 


By mail for five two-cent stamps. Address Calendar Department. & % 2% 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN. ¥ 
Agencies for Columbia and Hartford Bicycles are in almost every my oven town. lf we are not properly *y {D 
We ‘ 


represented in your vicinity, let us 














